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THE CONTENTS OF A CORNER 
CUPBOARD 
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that it is difficult to know where to begin with the story of the con- 

tents—whether to pass over the charms of the Lowestoft tea-caddy 

and sing the praises of the Chelsea bowl, whether to describe the 
beauties of the Delft mug and ignore the Spode pepperbox, or whether to dwell 
at first and at length on the attractions of the five tea-pots. The shelves of the 
cupboard are lined with dark blue Staffordshire plates, and these clamor for 
recognition. Copper and silver lusters present their claims, and neither can 
be lightly set aside. Each piece is so alluring that the beholder is consumed 
with envy and filled with a desire to carry away both cupboard and contents. 

A few of the china treasures are inherited. The Liverpool pitcher belonged 
to a great-grandfather, Middleton; the Lowestoft tea-caddy was part of the 
wedding-set of a great-grandmother, Holworthy; and the Delft mug was the 
property of a remote Dutch ancestor, one Johannes Ten Eyke. Most of the 
pieces, however, that grace the cupboard have been collected during ten years of 
china madness, and every article has a story. 

Far back in the cupboard, but not hidden from view, is the Leeds tea-pot, its 
deep ivory paste making a charming foil for its neighbor, the Wedgwood 
pitcher. It is a tiny thing, for tea was a luxury when the Green brothers 
founded their pottery in the Leeds district of Yorkshire. Many characteristics of 
their early work are seen in this piece. The paste is almost yellow in the 
shadows, there are flecks of green in the glaze, and the surface of the ware is 
extremely uneven—suggesting that the potters had not fully mastered their 
craft. Later Leeds has a more perfect glaze, but the warm ivory tint is gone 
and much of the charm of the first modeling is lacking. The fluted base 
and the high, graceful handle of this tea-pot show how closely the potter 
and the silversmith followed the same designs. 


Copyright, 1908, by Herbert 8. Stone. All rights reserved. 


Te corner cupboard shelters so many interesting pieces of old china 
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Standing near at hand, as if to claim 
kinship with the Leeds, is a tea-pot of 
Bristol. It is marked with a cross in red, 
and around the handle and cover are nar- 
row bands of green. The decoration is 
quite Japanese in style and a decided 
departure from the usual Bristol pieces. 
Some skeptics in describing this tea-pot 
might inclose a question mark in brack- 
ets after writing the word “ Bristol’”’; but 
the happy owner of the corner cupboard 
points to the red cross in triumph and 
enters the tea-pot in large letters in the 
catalogue of the contents. 

Next to the Bristol is a small pitcher 


which is a veritable gem in copper 
luster. To see it in all its beauty, it must 
be withdrawn from the cupboard and 


held to the light. Then it becomes so 
glowing that the other china idols pale 
for the moment into insignificance. It 
is brown without and within and as 
lustrous as burnished copper. This bit 
of glittering potter’s clay is one of the 
oldest things in the collection. A silver 
pitcher, identical in shape, is now in the 


Metropolitan museum. It is_ labeled 
“Time of Queen Anne.’”? When the pos- 
sessor of the copper luster relates this 


fact, the following sentence is always 
added, “But the Metropolitan pitcher 
is not half so beautiful as mine,” and 
this is very true. 

When the little brown Queen Anne is 
placed on the window-sill to catch the 


sunbeams, all the other copper lusters 
are brought forth for comparison. First 
comes a pitcher of very dark brown, 
powdered with blue forget-...e-nots. This 
piece stands the test bravely, and if the 
other pitcher had not been seen, it would 
be admired enthusiastically. The brown 
glaze is exceedingly rich and deep, and 


the little forget-me-nots are intensely 
blue. 

Next appears the luster mug, beautiful 
in shape and quaint in decoration. The 
background is terra-cotta, banded with 
luster and ornamented with raised flowers 
in green, yellow, and orange. Following 
in the wake of the mug is a fine quart 
pitcher. It has the same terra-cotta 
background, luster bands, and green, 





yellow, and orange flowers. The mug is 
a valued souvenir of a week spent in 
an old farm-house in the Berkshire hills. 
The pitcher was purchased in a dusty 
little shop in a Cape Cod village—from 
an ex-sea-captain, who was more 
unique than any of his wares. Were 
these pieces once together? Did they 
form part of a cider set in the good old 
days? Or was this variegated floral deco- 
ration simply a very common one in the 
copper luster? 

The silver lusters form the chief treas- 
ures of the collection. The fluted creamer 
and sugar-bowl were made at the period 
when the potter borrowed his molds 
from his fellow-craftsman, the silver- 
smith. These pieces are heir-looms and 
are among the aristocrats of the cupboard. 

Another lovely bit is the beaker, which 
is lined with copper, suggesting a silver 
cup filled with brown English ale. 

The mugs make a goodly showing. 
The Ten Eyke is a fine specimen of late 
seventeenth-century Delft. The color is 
wonderfully soft and deep, and varies 
from darkest blue to light gray in the 
more delicate part of the decoration. 

Another mug is an English one of the 
early nineteenth century. It is a vivid 
bit of color,and makes a bright spot in 
a dark recess of the cupboard. There 
are bands of pink luster about the top 
and base, and on either side is a picture 
of a man in knickerbockers sowing seed. 
Printed in irregular letters below the 
scene is the line 


“ As you sow, you shall reap.” 


This mug was given as a reward of 
merit to a little New England school 
girl, in the year 1818. When she was 
more than eighty she gave it to the 
owner of the cupboard. Without a 
crack or sear it stands between the pepper- 
box and the silver luster beaker, and the 
sky is just as blue and the field just as 
green as they were on the day when little 
Deborah Adams received her reward and 
listened to a few admonitions on sowing 
and reaping. 

The third mug is valued chiefly for the 
discussions it provokes. It has a Low- 
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estofty look in places, but its claims are 
not recognized by the tea-caddy, whose 
pedigree is too well known to be ques- 
tioned. This mug is exceedingly decora- 
tive. On the face is a spirited drawing 
of the English coat of arms in colors, 
and scattered over the surface are groups 
of rather Chinese-looking 
flowers. The china is too 
thin for oriental ware and is 
quite French in appear- 
ance. In the cup- 
board catalogue 
it is de- 























earthed and described at length. Around 
the pepper-box still lingers the tale of a 
long feud between the old man’s mother 
and a distant cousin living in the next 
town. The gravy-boat calls to mind an 
interesting description of how the eldest 
son of the family lost all his property 
through the cunning of an 
uncle. Grim stories some- 
times surround the china 
idols. 

Of the Northamp- 
ton collection, only the 
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attractive thing, and 
until it is proved to 
be a base impostor, it 
has the sanction of the 
cupboard. 

About the Spode 
pepper-box and the 
Spode gravy-boat 
hangs the glamour jof a 
delightful china hunt 
in the vicinity of Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. These pieces were discovered 
in a gray-shingled house on the old Bay 
Road. 

The sole occupant of the house was a 
cheery old bachelor, who frankly de- 
clared that he was tired of having the 
stuff around. Under such circumstances, 
bargaining was not beset with difficul- 
ties, and the little gravy-boat, the pepper- 
box, three flowing blue plates, part of a 
pink luster tea-set, and a miscellaneous 
assortment of sugar-bowls quickly changed 
hands. Not only was the history of each 
piece given, but the genealogy of the 
entire neighborhood was added. Half 
the family skeletons in town were un- 





box is ornamented with 
lines of lettuce-green 
and the gravy-boat has 
the same delicate color- 
ing. The little platter 
is edged with crinkly 
green, and the handles 
and ladle are green 
tipped also. These 
pieces arealmost asivory 
in tone as the Leeds tea-pot, and alto- 
gether, they are very pleasant to look 
upon. They are quite unlike the Spode 
of a later period, when a blue decora- 
tion was used, and very remote from the 
“Late Spode” made by the Copelands. 
These Northampton acquisitions were the 
subject of much conjecture. They had 
many of the characteristics of Leeds’ 
china, and in some respects were similar 
to Queen’s ware. They remained un- 
classified until the opinion of the late 
Arthur True was asked. He removed all 
doubt by pronouncing them to be early 
Spode. 

A Lafayette tea-pot occupies the posi- 
tion of command in the cupboard, 
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Deep blue Staffordshire ware holds the 
eye and puts to flight the more delicate 
tones of Wedgwood and Canton. Con- 
sequently, the tea-pot has its own corner, 
where its glorious color cannot detract 
from the lesser blues. Enoch Wood exe- 
cuted many notable designs, but upon 
none did he bestow more care than on 
the Lafayette series. Whether it be the 
“Lagrange” views, or the “Cadmus” 
scene, or the pictures of Lafayette at the 
tombs of Washington and Franklin, the 
same marvelous glowing blue is shown. 
James Clews, another venerated Stafford- 
shire potter, depicted the “ Landing of La- 
fayette” on numerous plates, platters, 
and tea-cups, but the color is not quite so 
beautiful. 

Enoch Wood cared little for accuracy. 
The two famous tomb views are identi- 
cal, except in the lettering of the names— 
“Franklin” and “Washington.” The 
tomb on the cupboard tea-pot is marked 
“Washington,” which is, perhaps, the 
rarer of the two. This piece of Stafford- 
shire is well proportioned, and extremely 
graceful. 

Another interesting tea-pot is of Swansea 
ware. This is older than the Stafford- 
shire, and a rather unusual specimen. 
Small English landscapes, executed in 
heliotrope, are the sole decorations, with 
the exception of a narrow line of purple 
luster around the cover. Four slender 
feet form the supports of the pot, and add 
to its quaint appearance. 





STAFFORDSHIRE TEA-POT 
Lafayette at Franklin's Tomb 
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Not far off is a small Staffordshire tea- 
pot, decorated in an all-over pattern in 
lilac. This is not so valuable as the 
Swansea piece, but it is a very pretty 
bit. The fifth tea-pot in the collection is 
of Lowestoft with straight spout and 
twisted handle. It has no ornamenta- 
tion, except a band of blue dotted with 
gold stars and a monogram in blue and 
gold. This is not akin to the tea-caddy, 
which is decorated in a more sumptuous 
manner. 

Of sugar-bowls there are seven. The 
evolution of this piece of table-ware is 
well set forth in the cupboard collection. 
First, the silver luster one, which is with- 
out handles, and which in point of time, 
followed the early sugar-boxes. 

The Bristol one comes next, and is a 
literal bowl to which a cover has been 
added. Here the “handles are narrow 
stripes of china, and are solely for 
ornament. Then follows the Swansea 
sugar-bowl, which reproduces, in a general 
way, the outlines of its mate, the tea-pot. 
The handles are ear shape, and are close 
to the body of the bowl. They have no 
value from a utilitarian standpoint, but 
are interesting as showing the develop- 
ments of handles. 

A later design is represented in a Staf- 
fordshire sugar-bowl decorated in pink. 
The handles are still ear shape, but are 
larger than those on the Swansea bowl, 
and approach more nearly the conven- 
tional pattern. A typical shape of the 
late eighteenth century is shown in the 
blue sugar-bowl. This is one of the 
Northampton pieces, and is an excellent 
specimen of medium blue Staffordshire 
ware. An English Maud Muller deco- 
rates this bowl. 

Early nineteenth-century shapes are 
depicted in a pink luster sugar-bowl and 
a fine flowing blue specimen. These 
are both high, and quite a departure 
from the low, quaint designs so long in 
vogue. The flowing blue was made by 
Davenport and bears the impress of an 
anchor. This sugar-bowl is valued for 
its association. It cannot be called a 
collectors’ piece. 

The pitchers stowed away in the cup- 
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board are many. They, too, form a fine 
object-lesson in designing. They vary 
from the big Liverpool pitchers to the 
little blue Staffordshire creamer which 
came from an old inn in Devonshire. 

There are not many cups and saucers 
in the collection. The cupboard is of 
goodly size and of fairly elastic propor- 
tions, but it cannot hold all the china 
gathered together in ten years. A cup 
and saucer collection, and a small array of 
cup -plates, are placed elsewhere. A 
Lowestoft tea-cup and saucer and a 
coffee-cup and saucer of early Daven- 
port are permitted behind the traceried 
doors of the cupboard. 

From one point of view, the deep blue 
Staffordshire plates are the most valuable 


pieces in the collection. Several rare 
American views are here, a scarce Syntax 
and two fine Wilkies. All the plates are 
proof, and most of them are the desirable 
ten-inch size. There are no soup-plates 
in the cupboard. To “historical blue” 
collectors these facts are full of meaning. 
To those who are not afflicted with the 
blue malady, the words “proof,” “ten- 
inch,” and “flat” will fall on dull ears. 
For such, these paragraphs are not written. 

Clews is represented by the Wilkies, 
the Syntax, the “Winter View of 
Pittsfield,” and the States plate. 
The States is an unusually clear print. 
It is not, however, the most desirable 
of the States series. The central picture 
of the design is the most common one 
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of all—that of the 
boys with the net. 
Many people who 
own this plate do 
not realize that 
there are twelve 
States designs, the 
difference lying in 
the center picture. 
The “Boston Cus- 
tom House” is a 
rare center, and so 
is the view of 
“Mount Vernon.” 
The cupboard has 
not yet attained to 
these. The work 
of Enoch Wood is 
set forth in the “Cadmus” plate, in the 


HARVARD 


two “Baltimore and Ohio” designs, and 
in “Mac Donough’s Victory”; Ridgway’s 
handicraft is shown by an eight-inch “ oc- 


tagon church,” and Mayer’s by the 
“Arms of New Jersey.’’ The cupboard 
aspires to Jackson’s view of the ‘‘ Han- 
cock House,” to the “Landing of the 
Pilgrims,” and to the “Erie Canal” de- 
sign, which contains the portraits of 
Clinton, Jefferson, Washington and Lafay- 
ette. Undoubtedly, the Staffordshire gem 
of the cupboard is the “Harvard Col- 
lege” plate, which bears the initials 


“2. 8. W.” 








COLLEGE PLATE 


BEAUTIFUL 


Of the several Harvard designs the one 
stamped with these letters is by far the most 
desirable. The beautitul oak-leaf bor- 
der, encircling the central picture, is one 
of the finest things in Staffordshire ware. 
The initials “R. $8. W.,” supposed at one 
time to mean “Ralph S. Warburton,” 
and later “Ralph Stevenson and Wood,” 
are now believed to stand for “Ralph 
Stevenson and Williams.” As the mat- 
ter will probably never be fully decided, 
there is always a touch of mystery sur- 
rounding the “R. S. W.” designs. 

In the cupboard are several plates with 
English views. The Staffordshire pot- 
ters knew their own country far better 
than they did 
America, and the 
Inglish landscapes 
are marked by ex- 
cellent drawing and 
clear, beautiful 
printing. 

“Regents Park” 
is here; so, also, are 
“Fonthill Abbey,” 
“Bracepeth Cas- 
tle,” and “ Durham 
Cathedral.” To- 
day collectors of 
dark blue plates are 
eagerly seeking the 
English views and 
placing them side 
by side with the 
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long-treasured American designs. The Eng- 
lish plates in the cupboard were picked up 
before the attention of collectors had 
turned in that direction. 

Many of the articles in the cupboard 
would attract little notice at an auction 
sale of china. They are valued for their 
quaintness and for the interesting places 
and people they suggest. It is not safe 
to start the owner of the cupboard on the 
history of the entire collection, for there 
is no end to the chronicle. Into the 
story are woven descriptions of long 
drives over the hills of western Massa- 
chusetts, of sketching tours through the 
fishing villages of Cape Ann, of days 
spent with a camera in the valley towns 
of the Connecticut River. Real Mary 
Wilkins characters are conjured up by 
the Bristol tea-pot, and true Cape Cod 
folk by the flowing blue sugar - bowl. 
The Lowestoft cup and saucer bring 
to mind a picturesque old house at the 


foot of Mount Graylock; the lilac tea-pot, 
a famous hostelry near fashionable Lenox; 
the Davenport coffee-cup, a visit in 
historic Concord. A country auction is 
recalled by the States plate, and an 
hour spent in a Salem shop by the view 
of “ Bracepeth Castle.”” The “Harvard” 
plate speaks of many things, principally 
of a depleted pocket-book. Albeit, it 
was purchased at a time when the price 
did not equal, as it does now, a first-class 
passage to Europe. 

A few famous collections are repre- 
sented in the cupboard. The Wedgwood 
pitcher came from the Governor Lyons 
sale, the Chelsea bowl is a relic of the 
Barlow auction, and the fine “Cadmus” 
belonged to the collection of the late 
Arthur True. 

To those who do not care for old china, 
and who have never spent precious 
hours in the pursuit of a tea-pot, whose 
souls have never been stirred by a blue 
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plate or a pitcher of copper luster—to 
such as these,the corner cupboard h 
no attractions. 


BEAUTIFUL 


In their eyes it is merely a piece of 
mahogany furniture, filled with a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of old dishes. 
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HAT made Turner rich? 
combination of parsimony 
John Ruskin. Once v 


Turner had taken a pictur 
a patron and had received his pay fo1 
written in guineas (the aristocratic n: 
for the vulgar pound sterling plus 
shilling), he lingered uneasily as if 
pecting something. The patron lool 
surprised and asked, “What is it, | 
Turner? I have written the check 
guineas, and not in pounds.” “Yes, | 
you know there is the cab-hire.” T! 
were somewhat primitive times 
an artist delivered his picture with 
own hands, instead of sending it up 
the messenger of his frame-maker. 
messenger costs more than a cab, but | 
saves the respectabilities in these | 
days. 

Turner came of a parsimonious cla 
his father being a hair-dresser. We 
fond of using the term “barber” 
speaking of it, but possibly the trade |! 
degrees of social advancement in Lond 
The boy commenced his art practice quit 
young, and the barber-shop was his { 
exhibition gallery. Beyond a doubt, tl 
early drawings were made to bring 
money, as the commercial instinct 
early developed. 

However much there may be of c 
mercialism in an artist’s nature, howe 
he may sell his work, it rarely happ 
that the prices mount up unless h 
very popular, or some outside influer 
gives his reputation something to buil 
upon. It seems that Turner was 
a@ painter of pretty pictures, such 


NER 


; died, 1851. 


LIAM PATTISON 
ns of the Art Institute of Chicago 


eatch the public fancy. John Ruskin 
discovered his worth and wrote about it. 
Ruskin had a wonderful command of 
beautiful language, and could describe the 
movement of water, the nature of clouds, 
the philosophy of sunlight and shadows, 
in a manner until then unknown in the 
English language. The public read him 
with eagerness, as it should and as we 
do now, though such literature is more 
common now. Ruskin’ fascinated the 
reading public, and Ruskin said that 
Turner was the embodiment of all that 
could be called great in his art. So the 
public pricked up its ears and commenced 
to give attention. The rest was easy. 
Many an artist has been boosted to fame 
in the same way since then. 
Unfortunately, Ruskin missed the finest 
element in Turner’s art—the lofty poetry 
of it. The writer could see in the sky 
and the sunlight numberless things in- 
visible to the bleared eyes of vulgarity, 
and he revealed all this to a people who 
understood literature, but were not very 
familiar with the less understandable 
language of the painter. Having been 
told what to look for in the pictures, they 
at once imagined that they saw it all, 
taking no small credit to themselves for 
their own perspicacity. It was the fash- 
ion at that time to pay high prices, for 
works by Claude (whenever obtainable) 
and Poussin, as well as some Dutch 
masters, were in favor. This disturbed 
tuskin, who could not appreciate that 
really noble art. He was bitten with a 
mania for the rendering of “truth,” mis- 
taking the representation of facts in 
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landscape for truth to nature. The 
brilliant Ruskin was twenty-four years 
when he wrote the first volume of Modern 
Painters (the book which established 
Turner’s reputation), and Turner was al- 
ready sixty-eight, living some ten years 
more. 

It would be incorrect to declare that 
the artist had received no encouragement 
during all these years. The story of his 
life is like that of Corot and Rousseau. 
None of these starved, but money came 
to them slowly. Perhaps Turner was 
well off all the time, but when Ruskin’s 
rotund phrases awakened the senses of 
the British public, he not only sold the 
immediate output from his easel to great 
advantage, but all the stock in hand and 
dead material found a-market at once. 
This also is the history of many another 
painter. 

However, no industrious artist sells 
all that he can produce. Pictures accu- 
mulate in all studios, and at his death 
Turner had a good many. In his will it 
appeared that this important residuum 
had been donated to the nation, and it 
is to be seen at this day in the National 
Gallery at London. A number of these 
are canvases which Turner loved, as all 
artists fall in love with certain of their 
works. He would not sell them, invet- 
erate pinch-penny that he was; and let 
all praise be given to the miserly man 
who loved his art even more than money. 

Turner picked up his knowledge of 
painting as many another Englishman 
and American did. Of course, he never 
became a good technician as the well- 
educated French would judge technique. 
We are told of one, Dr. Munro, a collector 
of art, who took him in hand (with his 
friend Thomas Girtin, a fairly good 
painter of his own age), and allowed the 
young men to copy many water-colors in 
his house. Probably the success of Tur- 
ner with water-color painting had much 
to do with the excellence of the English 
painters in this medium. The early 
water-colorists called their pictures “draw- 
ings in water-color.” They were little 
more than lead-pencil drawings tinted 
prettily, and Turner’s early works are 
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like them. But he soon escaped this 
confinement, using the materials, as our 
artists do in these days, in all sorts of 
ways, often very “illegitimately.” 

If there is anything which marks Tur- 
ner as a genius more than another it is 
his utter abandon of all conventionalities 
and the manner in which he sought to 
give the loose rein to his fancy, using any 
means that accident or intention allowed 
of, without regard to the proprieties or 
what any one had previously done. Lib- 
erty used with the utmost impertinence 
and courage is the great artist’s birth- 
right. The mediocre artist had better 
keep himself within the conventions. 

With this slight preparation Turner 
entered the Royal Academy as a student 
in 1789, and after one year of study 
(which could not have amounted to 
much) he exhibited a water-color, a view 
of the Palace at Lambeth. This building 
stands on the immediate edge of the 
Thames, opposite the site now occupied 
by the immense Parliament Houses. 
But at that time the banks were rude 
and pretty picturesque. However, — it 
proves how sincere an artist the young 
man already was when he had the origi- 
nality to select so unpromising a motive 
and one just at his hand, instead of 
searching the hills and mountains for 
scenery, as the habit was in those days. 

Three years later, he exhibited at the 
Academy his first oil-painting, after 
which his product was pretty largely oils, 
though water-color paintings appear all 
along the early course of his life. 

It is customary for historians to talk 
about three periods in his painting, as if 
there was a line drawn separating his 
various manners. No artist is disposed 
to do this injustice to a man who simply 
developed as all good men do, changing 
gradually from a serious searcher after 
nature’s truths to the period of matured 
knowledge, when his instincts found ex- 
pression, and finally to the time when an 
artistic nature carried him away with 
experiments in color and light effects, and 
that tendency toward abstractions which 
is the royal prerogative of every poetical 
genius. Why should Turner care whether 
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the public could 


prehend him or not? What was 


him that critics mourned his wild 
What does it matter that, even until 
day, the picture hangers cannot 
tell whether they have the paintir 
side down or not? Art certainly 
of leading-strings when such 
Edouard Manet can paint as que 
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gave himself when seeking for artistic re- 
sults. People. discovered these liberties 
and blamed him for his lying, as if they 
thought that he had not given them 
their money’s worth of literalism. These 
are mostly simple compositions, full of 
truthful observation of nature’s forms. 
Also, they are frequently the reverse of 
pretty in color, and in my younger days 
I thought them intolerably dull. But 
many painters of our time have made a 
success with just such solid and vigorous 
tones. The “Frosty Morning” does not 
appear to be scenery, but a rendering of 
an effect. It is a pastoral country with 
a road, some workers with a horse and 
cart, frozen ground, simple cold sky, and 
the still, frosty air of the season. On the 
continent, I have many times heard it 
pronounced one of the artist’s best efforts, 
the more so as he did not attempt to 
make anything but an effect of atmos- 
phere, always counted a great merit by 
those who really look at nature as she 

Probably the first trip to Italy was the 
real cause of the escape from this realism. 
The pictures commence to be more poeti- 
cal, have more parts in them, much more 
color, greater attention to glow of light, 
and in every way more poetry. “The 
Golden Bough” very well illustrates this, 
and it is one of the first made after the 
journey. 

The picture “St. Michael’s Mount, 
Cornwall,” gives a very good idea of the 
management of the scenery in his middle 
life. First of all, the precipitous islet is 
made more lofty and steep than it actually 
is, and the monastery is immensely large. 
Almost all the series called “Rivers of 
France” (made for engraving) show the 
same tendency. The cathedral spires 
and all towers are extravagantly elon- 
gated. This adds to the effectiveness 
and dignity of the scene. As for the 
color of the St. Michael’s Mount, it is 
not natural, but arranged upon a system. 
The tower on the steep rock is pure 
white, the clouds are nearly the same, and 
this is in a blue-gray expanse; all this 
half of the picture is cool (centered by 
the white spot on the buildings), and it 
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tones gradually to greenish in the dark- 
ened and disturbed sea. The exaggerated 
rocky island itself is a pale buff against 
the cool sky, and this is a commencement 
of warm tones which spread out over the 
sands, centered by the figures in the 
foreground, which are reddish, the stand- 
ing girl being in pure vermilion. One 
of the boats is reddish, the others nearly 
black. Certainly this is not nature’s 
coloring. Many artists claim that it is 
essential to good picture making to have 
these artificialities. Whatever else, it is 
decorative and brilliant. There is an 
extensive series of the pictures of his 
middle life colored in this scheme, and his 
extravagances (so called) are but the 
natural result of this practice. 

Of all the many series made by Turner 
for the special purpose of publication as 
engravings, the illustrations for “ Roger’s 
Poems” and the “Italy” are the most 
coquettish. Such delightful tiny vi- 
gnettes! Such elegant little, airy nothings 
which enter so well into the character of 
the type-covered page! It is a pleasure 
to handle the book; probably far more 
delightful than to read the stilted verses. I 
have had the pleasure of examining many 
little vignettes from the master’s own 
hand, made in sepia: dainty, tender in 
tone, about two and one-half inches in 
diameter. Drawings made for the en- 
graver had to be made the same size as 
the final issue. 

The “Rivers of France” series is in 
form of book page, each plate about four 
inches long. They are not vignettes, but 
rectilinear, cut sharply around with the 
customary line. The engravers of the 
time were quite able to do justice to these 
gems, though the touch of the burin does 
an injustice to the freedom of handling of 
the original drawings made in India ink or 
sepia. In many respects, the mezzotints 
of the “River Scenery” series (an edi- 
tion, of which is now at my hand) do better 
justice to Turner’s manner, as the loose 
texture of the manner suits better his free 
touch. In this also the buildings and 
hills are exaggerated. In “Totness on the 
River Dart,” the church tower is prob- 
ably a third higher than such a one could 
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be in actuality, and the hills on either 
side of the stream are very steep, unlike 
such elevations that we know. But this 
is not especially noticeable until sought 
for: all appears natural enough. The 
“Norman Castle on the River Tweed” 
shows us a tower that would certainly 
command the respect of the most valiant 
attacking party, and for effect’s sake, 
both the edifice and the hill sustaining 
it are made portentously dark, which 
gives mystery to the huge object as it 
rises up, hiding the brilliant setting sun. 
In the oil-painting this subject is treated 
exactly the same without any difference 
in the placing of boats, figures, or cattle 
in the stream’s edge, except that it is less 
impressive because more made out as to 
parts and details. In the “ Hannibal Cross- 
ing the Alps” there is much confusion 
of mountains, fairly true to nature, and 
over the gorge a snow-storm sweeps, 
nearly concealing the round, veiled sun. 
As students, we used to say, “ Who would 
ever take that for a snow-storm?” because 
it resembled nothing our eyes had ever 
seen. But since then (in France) it 
happened that I saw exactly the same 
phenomenon twice in one forenoon. So 
it seems that we may trust Turner to give 
us the truth, however strange it may. ap- 
pear to the uninformed. 

That little amusement which the artist 
indulged in regarding his picture which 
should be hung between two pictures by 
Claude, in order to let men see that he 
was as good as any other painter, is still 
maintained in the National Gallery, Lon- 
don. It must be admitted that the 
Claudes are better, clearer, in a finer 
state of preservation, and the whole per- 
formance set down as a mistake. Turner 
had talent enough all his own, without 
entering the lists with Claude. 

But this incident is a pretty commen- 
tary on human nature and petty jeal- 
ousy. Turner did not have a happy dis- 
position, and never took pains to conceal 
his temper. He died all alone with a 
housekeeper, his friends ignorant of his 
abiding-place. But the nation buried 
him beside its other most noted artist, 
Reynolds, in St. Paul’s. 
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AN OHIO HOUSE 


BUILT 1N 1835 AND 





RESTORED BY MESSRS. MEAD AND GARFIELD 


MORE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL SUGGES- 


TIONS IN 


HE residence of William N. Gates, 
at Elyria, Ohio, is an example of 
the modern adaption of an old 
house. The Rev. John Mon- 
teith, Mr. Gates’s grandfather, built the 
original house, in 1835. It was rebuilt and 
restored in 1891, having been held in the 
family continuously. The architects at 
that time were Messrs. Mead & Garfield 
of Cleveland. They modernized the house 
and made it livable, but kept the original 
feeling as far as possible. The interior 
decorations were the result of suggestons 
obtained from the Housr BravutiFvt. 
This style is maintained in the construc- 


PRACTICE 


tion of the interior. The simplicity of 
the design is evident in the photographs, 
and the woodwork deserves special com- 
mendation. In the reception-room the 
decoration is in gray with a floral border 
in yellow and red. The alcove is lighted 
by electric lights from the beams. The 
effect of the gray with the white wood- 
work has a special reserve and dignity. 
The dining-room has rather more color. 
It is wainscoted to a high plate-rail in 
white, and decorated above this in 
Japanese grass-cloth of so golden a yellow 
that it becomes almost burnt orange. 
The central light has an opalescent 
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orange 
shade with 
amber bead 
fringe, and 
some elec- 
tric lights 
at the side 
have the 
effect of 
lamps on 
the plate- 
rail. Some 
excellent 
old mahog- 
any furni- 
ture stands 
out ad- 
mirably 
against 
the back- 
ground of 
white and 
yellow. The 














THE RECEPTION-ROOM IN WHITE AND GRAY 
FROM THE FRONT HALL 








tables are 
heavily 
built and 
of designs 
worthy to 
endure. 
The solid- 
ity of the 
sideboard: 
is unusual, 
and its 
generous 
capacity by 
no means 
puritan- 
ical. A 
small con- 
servatory 
lends its 
charming 
touch of 
gayety and 
life. 


THE DINING-ROOM IN WHITE AND ORANGE LOOKING INTO THE CONSERVATORY 

















“‘THE MAGIC BARREL’? 


CHICAGO newspaper has recently 
devoted considerable space to a 
humorous burlesque on THE House 


BEAUTIFUL. It was entitled 
“The House Ornamental,’? and various 
chapters were devoted to the almost in- 
numerable uses to which an ordinary bar- 
rel could be put—from cosey corner to 
baby’s crib. By happy chance, an Eng- 
lish magazine published a photograph 
of one transformation of “The Magic Bar- 
rel” which the American paper overlooked, 
and it seems so successful that it is re- 
printed here. It was designed as a garden 
seat, by Mr. C. H. B. Quennell, the archi- 
tect. 

The frame is made of English oak, and 
the seat, back, and arms of the staves of 
old barrels. There is a seat somewhat 
similarly constructed in the garden of 
Sutton Place, Guildford, the frame of 





A GARDEN SEAT 


which stops short under the arms, the 
back being slotted on to the latter and 
made so that it can be moved back or 
forward to vary the depth of seat. This 
necessarily throws a great cross-strain 
on the arms when in use, and it was a 
question whether if once the back were 
adjusted to a comfortable slope it would 
need the moving; so in the seat illustrated 
the back legs were taken up solidly, and 
a rail across the back at top and bottom 
gives good fixing for the staves and a 
similar rail between front legs upon‘ which 
the seat staves are spiked. The seat 
proves most comfortable, the curvature of 
the staves fitting the body agreeably. As 
to any chance of the paraffin in the oak 
staves damaging clothes, a day in the sun 
and wind seems to evaporate any oil left 
in the wood, and the seat soon weathers 
to a fine gray, effective against the green. 
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Manhattan as the abode of rich 

heroines and their thrice- 
wealthy grandfathers; yet, looking behind 
fiction, it was noticeable ten years ago, 
that the residents of the district bounded 
by Lexington and Madison avenues and 
Thirty-fourth and Forty-second streets 
were not living up to the high estate the 
novelist had written up for them; and 
though there were many fine and spacious 
mansions still occupied by old Mrs. Money- 
bags, the beautiful residence of Mr. Erie- 
stock, next door, was let as a “ first-class” 
boarding-house. Every one who con- 
sidered himself as heir to the mantle of 
Elijah amused himself with prophecies as 
to the trend of empire westward, and all 
New York saw in the West Side, and the 
upper West Side especially, the future 
home of the heroine class. 

Murray Hill was east, and that was a 
fatal word in those days. All this has 
strangely changed; for reasons no one 
can very clearly specify, the upper 
West Side is decorated with “For Rent” 
signs, and property on the East Side is 
going up by leaps and bounds. The 
Effete East has conquered the Woolly 
West, and Murray Hill to-day, more 
nearly than ever before, fulfils the high 
place given to it by the men of letters. 

It is the “smartest ”’ part of New York 
to-day. “Smart” is a very comprehen- 
sive word. kt seems to me much less 
objectionable and vulgar than its prede- 
cessors—“ swell,” for example, conveying 
the idea of bloating, extending by means 
of artificially filling up something, with 


URRAY HILL has long been 
M famous in novels and stories of 


money presumably; or “swagger,” con- 
veying an idea of very bad manners and 
much conceit. Smart does not mean 
wise, nor great, nor deep, but it does 
mean a clever, chic realization of the 
world and all the world’s doings. It 
means good clothes, good education, good 
manners, good house, good traps, good 
eating, good small talk, and above all, 
good humor. It is decidedly unobjec- 
tionable, and sol use it here; but only 
once. 

On one of the side streets of Murray Hill 
there is a house which is neither quaint 
nor old-fashioned, nor even “artistic,” 
in the narrow sense of the word, but, like 
the Hill itself, it is “smart.” It is a 
small house of, strictly speaking, only 
eleven rooms, but these are so arranged 
as to make them particularly fitted for 
entertaining, and even for entertaining 
on a generous scale. 

I was wandering through this street 
one day last winter when I first ran 
across this house. New York is a curious 
city ; one may live there for years and years 
and know the town thoroughly, and yet 
never have chanced to pass through 
Thirty-seventh Street, from Fifth Ave- 
nue to Madison, for example. I would 
have been sure that I had frequently 
passed through the street in question, 
until the day when I discovered the 
house, and then I knew I had not. No 
one could go past the ordinary rows of 
New York houses and not be immediately 
conscious of such a radical architectural 
departure from beaten highways as is 
exhibited here—certainly not I, at any 
rate. It is too welcome. 
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desire to go farther was overmastering. 
It was several months before I made any 
progress, and winter had thawed and 
dripped itself into late spring before I 
saw any prospect of fulfilling my quite in- 
sistent hope some day to pass that white 
doorway and see what lay beyond. 

[ went through that particular street 
surely once a week during these months, 
[ saw neat coupés drive up to the door, and 
very neat-looking ladies whisk in and ott 
of the coveted opening, but I was still a 
“rank outsider. ” 

One-day in May, at the club, a friend of 
mine hailed me with, “Come over here, 
Coleman, you should know —— here. 
He has the jolliest little house in East 

Street, and I tell him you're a 
crank on houses. Why, he’d rather see 
a pretty house than eat a champagne din- 
ner any day, I believe.” 

I walked up to my friend’s friend, and 
taking him solemnly by the hand, I said, 
‘You don’t pretend to tell me you live 
at number so and so,” mentioning #he 
number of my pet house. “ You’re well 
found,” I added, upon his laughingly as- 
senting to my mock seriousness; ‘I have 
been searching for you from one end of 
New York to the other.” “What have 
[ done?” he asked. “Done? why, you 
have driven me half-mad with. curiosity. 
What do you mean by building a house as 
alluring as that, and then putting a high 
iron fence about it, and bull’s-eye glass 
in the door, that no one can ever, by any 
chance, peep through? I know that, or 
I should have been arrested long ago, as 
Jack the Peeper,” and I rang the small 
bell on the table. The waiter had not 
come and gone more than three times be- 
fore I had been invited to call the next 
afternoon, ‘‘Early, while the sun is still 
well up”; and I went home with lively 
anticipations. 

But the next day it rained, and the next 
also; so I had a telephone message to post- 
pone my visit until the sun should be kind 
once more. Finally one day towards 
the latter part of May all things were 
propitious, and I sallied forth. 

When the white door swings open one 
enters a small hall paved with red tile, 
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The room is lighted by a small window 
opening on the forecourt and by an 
equally small one looking out upon the 
street, and through which just shows the 
side of one of the huge bay-trees, which, 
like sentinels, guard the house entrance 
on either side. Both these windows look 
northward, so that the light is none of the 
best in the late afternoon, and one has 
early to light the candles at least, a not 
unpleasant obligation, for no light is 
more becoming to both rooms and “hu- 
mans.” Making of necessity a virtue, 
the reception-room is finished in white 
and yellow. The floor, it is true, is dark. 
Squares of brown oak, with various grains 
of lighter shade, make the solid founda- 
tion, upon which all the rest of the room 
seems to rest the more securely for its 
firm support. Upon it are a few small 
but intensely brilliant rugs; brilliant by 
reason of sheen and silky gloss more than 
by reason of vivid color. Each is a little 
masterpiece of the far-off Orient, the 
pick of a dozen bales of imported rugs, 
and yet though intrinsically expensive 
on the basis of square yards or square 
feet, not in themselves beyond the reach 
of many. There are numberless people 
who seem to demand an almost complete 
covering, of their floor; they will not 
hesitate to pay one hundred and fifty 
dollars for a “square” twelve by four- 
teen, but would be horrified if advised 
to pay seventy-five dollars apiece for two 
small rugs, three by five; though these 
might, by intelligent placing, serve the 
purpose of the “square” quite as effec- 
tively from a_ utilitarian standpoint, 
and a hundred-fold better artistically. It 
is long since people learned not to buy 
their pictures by the square yard; why 
will they still persist in selecting rugs on 
that basis? 

The walls are paneled to the height of 
the doorway, which is low, with deep 
cream-white enameled wood, the panels 
being lined out with wide bands of gold. 
Above the wainscoting to the ceiling, a 
distance of a little over three feet, the wall 
is hung with rich yellow brocade like the 
curtains. The ceiling is decorated with 
plaster relief about the border and in the 
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center; this is all painted the same _ restrainedly with gold; and the fireplace is 


cream-white as the woodwork and lined 
and picked out here and there with gold. 
All this gold work is done with the real 
leaf-gold, so it retains its burnished 
splendor, and does not tarnish and black- 
en like liquid gilding. 

The mantel, comparatively narrow and 
high, is also of white wood, decorated 


a Dutch iron grate, flanked by great brass 
pillars, that set up flat against the yellow 
glazed tile with which the opening is sur- 
rounded. 

One would have to mount two steps 
to reach the aleove, made by reason of 
the forecourt’s intrusion upon the house 
proper. This lowers the ceiling of this 
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quetry is of mahogany, in splendi 
stantial shapes, somewhat sparsely 
laid with green-yellow and red wood 


designs of tulips, leaves, and-roses 
chairs and the sofas, of which latter 


are three, are upholstered in yellow 


cade. There is a corner ecard-tabl 


several other tables also of marquetr) 


one high cabinet with glass doors, 
contains china treasures of which 
not going to write at present 
another story,” and a long one 


Up in the nook of refuge is a short téte- 
a-téte sofa, a small table, and a small set 
of book-shelves. On the left of the man- 
tel is a large Italian arm-chair, very 
ornate with carving and gold, and up- 
holstered with crimson velvet. » There can 
be only one sun in a universe, and only 
one such chair in a room. Upon the op- 
posite side of the mantel stands a cor- 
respondingly ornamental fire-screen of 
Louis XV. A carved gilt frame incloses 
a nosegay of field flowers done in Au- 
busson tapestry. Against the south wall 
stands the piece of furniture over which 
I am most enthusiastic, so I have re- 
served it for the last, as children do their 
favorite bit of bonbon. This is a little 
old-fashioned spinet of Louis XVI. It 
is enameled a pale apple-green, with 
fluted columns and low panels picked out 
with gold stripes. The harps which car- 
ry the pedals and the music-rack are 
ornately carved and entirely gilded. 
When I saw it upon my first visit it held 
on one corner a little mat of yellow and 
gold brocade, upon which stood a low 
vase of Gallé glass, colorless, but wonder- 
fully carved. This held three delicate 
lilac orchids. That is my memory of it 
even now. 

Over the mantel-shelf and set into the 
wainscoting flush with the wall is a 
decorative panel in oil. It is called 
“The Garden of Pleasure.” In the fore- 
ground is an Italian garden, with marble 
balustrade and a broad flight of white 
steps leading down to a grove of deep 
green trees. Beneath the branches in the 
distance is seen a lake of deep, vivid 
blue, like that of lapis lazuli, upon which 
sail white swan. In the foreground and 
on the stairway are stately figures of men 
and women in flowing robes of many 
colors. A woman whose bright blue 
gown makes contrast to the white of 
her naked shoulders walks beside an- 
other clad in cloth of gold. An eminence 
strolls in his crimson garments beside a 
scholar in dusky brown. Pages in bright 
costumes are seen here and there bearing 
fruit and wine-jugs, and peacocks with 
their gorgeous tails spread out strut 
upon the balustrade. Over the green 
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trees is the vivid azure 
of anItaliansky. This § 
most decorative color 
piece is framed in a 
broad band of gold and 
forms the only picture 
in the room. 

Upon the shelf un- 
der it stand two or- 
molu candelabra, 
otherwise no orna- 
ments. 

There are only a 
few ornaments, and an 
entire absence of the 
mass of knickknacks 
—a most appropriate 
name for such undig- 
nified objects as usu- 
ally clutter up our 4 
present-day rooms. — aI: 
As I remember it, 
there is upon the small 
table in the alcove a 
small, very thick, 
white marble bowl, 
about the edge of | 
which crawls an un- 
named monster, whose 
desperate efforts to 
pull its head above the 
rim of the bowl, ap- 
parently to slake its 
thirst, are well shown 
by the knotted mus- 
cles of its powerful 
fore legs and shoulders. 
This is old Chinese, 
and holds a luxuriant 
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growth of ivy. There U- 
are two or three iT 
worthy vases for U = 





flowers—one of old 
Dresden, with yellow 
background and pan- 
els showing mincing 
belles and beaux; and i 
two of antique Chinese 
workmanship. These, 
with the brilliant 
green, red, or blue 
leather book-covers 
which are here and 
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there upon the tables, and two fi 
of Tiffany manufacture, make 

ornaments in any reason desirable 
lamps before alluded to, the car 
on the mantelpiec 


and the ormol 


lights holding candles on either sid 


little spinet mak 
me, for all the light required. N« 
less, there is also a hanging cl 
of wonderful “concoction.” It 

these new things mad 
developments of electricity, and 


provision, it 


possil yf 


merits of which thus far one hesit 


pass. It is of ormolu and gla 
hangs pendent from the cente1 


ceiling, a sort of branch with | 


flowers. The leaves ar of well-n 
ormolu, the blossoms with ea 
shimmering opalescent glass 


i 

amber-colored 

Perhaps it 
possibly not; at anv rate, one ! 
pend judgment for the time beins 

Long before I had finished thx 
ive survey here detailed, my he 
hostess had welcomed m 
general 
man comedian puts it. I was in 
see the rest of the houss 

The dining-room 
end of the short pas 





alre ady seen 





front door, is a room of generous « 
sions. It is beautifully lighted by 
of south windows with small 
panes through which the late 
sun was streaming as we entered 
“trim” of this room is dull mal 


© 1 


is laid in squares of it, only reli 
two narrow lines of yellow sar 
about the border 


The rug is made of heavy velvet 
dark green in color, with an indisti 
over figure in a somewhat lighter 
What wall space 
low wainscoting and the deep 1 

cornice is covered with very heavy 
tuously decorated paper, 
like finish. The design is very 

tional, and the predominating 
those of copper and dull metallic 


though there are touches of tar 


the ceiling is paneled off in this, tl 


~ conversationings, as the 


weway Ir 


There is also 
wainscoting only as high as the ch 


remains betwe¢ 


1 


with a |] 


gold and muddy yellows and reds all 
through it. Upon the chimney-breast, 
which is wainscoted entirely, is inserted in 
a panel an oil reproduction of “Titian’s 
Daughter,” a great, buxom woman in a 
yellow satin gown, bearing aloft a huge 
basket of fruit; which temptingly hangs 
over the edge. Om the opposite wall 
hangs a fine piece of Gobelin tapestry, 
the faded pinks, yellows, and blues serving 
to lighten up this end of the room; this is 
framed into the wall with a mahogany 
molding set upright, and just fills the 
space between the cornice and chair-rail. 
Upon the high mantel-shelf are some 
blue and white delft jars and a mahogany 
clock, brass mounted, with a painted 
face decorated with tulips. There are 
between the doors two or three narrow 
wall spaces upon which hang large delft 
platters, blue and white for the most 
part. The furniture is also in mar- 
quetry, more ornately decorated than that 
f the reception-room. There are a long 
sofa under the windows, two side tables, 
a huge dresser with glass doors, contain- 
ing most alluring china, a long low side- 
board standing. under the tapestry, and 
groaning with a beautiful set of George 
III. silver, and a dozen chairs. The sofa 
and chairs are upholstered with dark 
green velvet. The dining-table is pecu- 
liar for its great length and small width. 
It has six straight, carved legs, connected 
at the base by bars, and the top is a won- 
derful piece of wood inlay, showing in the 
center a garland of fruit and ribbon. In 
some ways a narrow table is very satis- 
factory. It does not allow of the elabo- 
rate table decorations which the great 
round tables of the day permit; but while 
at the latter, one is perforce restricted to 
converse with the neighbor at either hand, 
when dining at these narrow tables one 
may easily talk across board, and so en- 
large one’s opportunities. They, too, may 
be decorated satisfactorily, but by differ- 
ent devices than the conventions. 

You will have noticed thus far in this 
house a great restraint in the matter of 
pictures. The owner believes that no 
picture should be used in a room unless it 
forms a true part of the color, sentiment, 
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and spirit of the room where hung. The 
only two pictures thus far mentioned 
were, in effect, not pictures, but decorative 
panels, each being in a way the focus of 
the room, a true 
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of an outlook there was, and expecting, 
as is usual, to see long rows of high brick 
walls with fire-escapes, lower down 
dirty white board fences, and here and 
“there a scurrying 





expression of the 
room’s ethical 
meaning or its 
mundane use, and 
at the same time 
a color note in har- 
mony with every- 
thing else. This 
was the original 
idea of a picture, 
all the earliest ex- 
amples being mu- 
ral decorations, 
and some of the 
greatest master- 
pieces of brush- 
work to this day 
are upon walls and 
ceilings in Italy. 
Yet, as my friend 
confessed, he was 
often sorely 
tempted to forego 
his principles, as 
in fact all of us 
must be at times. 
He has a keen rel- 
ish for the modern 
school of paint- 
ing, and means 
enough to buy oc- 
casionally a very 
worthy canvas. 
What shall he do 
with them? To 
gratify his art 
sense must he 
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cat. Instead, I 
looked across the 
neatest and trim- 
mest of gardens to 
a small low house 
of pink brick with 
white trimmings 
and_red tile roof. 
“What have you 
here?” I exclaim- 
ed. “That we 
consider our chef- 
d’euvre,” I was 
answered; “that 
is our house in the 
garden.” 

We stepped out 
of a door on the 
left, down two 
steps upon a small 
paved passage- 
way, or piazza, 
leading to the 
house beyond. On 
the right was the 
tiniest and most 
fascinating of gar- 
dens. From the 
center of the pi- 
azza a broad path, 
paved with red 
tile, led to the high 
brick wall, into 
which had been 
set an old gray 
fountain and 
basin, bought in 








sacrifice his #s- 
thetic sense? For these two senses are 
absolutely distinct. Many people have 
neither, some have one or the other, but 
only a rare few have both well developed 
and well cultivated. As we shall shortly 
see, he has solved the problem, to my 
mind. 

In looking about the dining-room under 
such privileged circumstances, I stepped 
to one of the windows, asking what sort 


Italy, and from 
which lazily splashed a small stream of 
water. Flanking it on either hand were 
four stiff bay-trees in red earthen pots, 
about the sides of which in low relief 
sported Bacchus and his play-fellows. 
On either side of the path was a large 
bed of tulips, just outlined with an edge 
of very well-kept grass. The plantings in 
these beds are changed to suit the season. 
My host explained that the next year 
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he was going to have built over the en- 
tire garden—the English language is poor 
in diminutives, I want to borrow from 
the German, and say “gardenleiu’’—an 
iron frame into which during winter can 
be set glass sash, so that during severe 
weather the little garden would be 
metamorphosed into a big conservatory. 


At any rate, it is a charming little spot, 
and so surprising to run across unex- 
pectedly. With intelligent plantings it 


certainly would require but very little 
attention. 

The spring sun was very warm, the roar 
of the city was subdued into a gentle, 


drowsy murmur, and the little trickle of 
water in the old Italian basin sounded 
fresh and inviting, but I gathered my 
sentiments together and followed my 
friends into the next surprise. 

This is the house in the garden, a great 
ample apartment 15 by 23 feet, with a 
long row of windows on one side and sky- 
lights in the roof. The ceiling runs up 
into the roof, the lower part of the trusses 
supporting which show as beams in the 
ceiling. It is a library, for here are scores 
on scores of books; it is a music-room, 
for a grand piano stands in one corner, 


and there is that indefinable something 
about the way it faces the room that 
shows it is there for music, and not for 
show; finally, it is a studio, for I find my 
hostess has a pretty talent, even if a small 
one, and spends here many happy hours 
with color tubes and brushes. It is also 
a studio, or better, a picture-gallery, for 
here are hung the score or more of real 
pictures my host has failed to resist. 
They are mostly of the modern school, 
great blotches of color and sunlight, 
through which the very breath of spring 
or summer pulsates. One must stand 
clear across this large room to see best 
the form and drawing of many; but in all 
the breezes are blowing free, and one feels, 
as when upon high mountains, a great 
desire to take long breaths and deeply 
fill the lungs. Manet, Monet, Zorn, and 
Whistler are all here represented, and 
there are lovely impressions by Inness, 
La Farge, Sargent, and others of almost 
equal originality and distinction. 
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I am enthusiastic about it. This is the 
way to use pictures to the best advantage. 
Here in perfect light, with distance enough 
and freedom from annoying distractions, 
one may fairly see what the artist saw, 
feel what he felt, idealize as he idealized. 
They hang upon the south wall for the 
most part, though a few are on either side 
of the great window on the north. The 
frames are almost universally wide flat 
bands of gilded wood, which simply serve 
to bound the limits of the canvas by a 
halo of sunshine, and otherwise attempt 
naught. 

One must see the pictures by day if one 
would see them at their best; but the 
sun sets no such limitations on music. 

Since my first visit through the white 
doorway I have more than once again 
passed its portals and sometimes in the 
evening. Then after the dinner was for- 
gotten, and the cigars were burned to ash, 
one’s footsteps naturally gravitated along 
the covered passageway, past the little 
garden, where still splashes the fountain in 
the moonlight, and into the great room 
beyond. Then with lights turned low, 
or better still, with no other than that of 
the flickering logs upon the hearth, one 
may hear music that even a Samoan like 
myself will bow down to in submission. 
I confess that it takes environment for 
me. To go to a great amphitheater 
with four thousand other mortals, to sit 
there elbow to elbow in cast-iron folding- 
chairs, to blink and wink at a thousand 
flaring lamps, and see far off in the dis- 
tance a virtuoso, if you will, performing 
astonishing acrobatic feats with a piano 
may stir the heart and soul of a well-edu- 
cated person in a musical sense, but not 


that of a simple child of nature. It ap- 
peals to the mind, not to the spirit. I call 


it objective music, not subjective. 

But in a small, well-chosen circle, with 
souls attuned, lights dim, and a very com- 
fortable arm-chair to rest upon, there is a 
great deal in it. The memories of some 
such evenings remind me of a picture I 
saw only the other day: A dark room 
with shadowy outlines of furniture, books, 
and fireplace is the stage; very dimly 
one sees an indistinct figure, hugging 
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close to his cheek 
a violin, and 
surely swaying 
with emotion; 
another, a mere 
shadow, leans 
over the keys 
of the accom- 
panying piano; 
but even the 
shadow seems 
caressing; no 
gymnastics here; 
but harmony 
and passion. In 
the left foreground 
a man’s face is 
fixed with a grim 
and set expression, 
while against his 
shoulder is a wo- 
man’s head, with 
white, scared face 
turned upwards. Dimly in 


the background are other 
faces and ghost-like forms, one 
of which, a man, has his face buried 
It was so the great 


in his hands. 


masters composed their nocturnes 
and symphonies, and not in the 
lime-light of an opera-house, and it is 
so they must be reproduced to give 
full value—to a Samoan at any rate. 

The floor and woodwork of this 
room are of dark brown oak. There 


is a wainscoting of this as high as the 
window-sill; and the chimney- 
breast, which is huge, is also pan- 
eled. The exposed beams or lower 
chords of the roof trusses are 
of the same oak. The walls 
between are a Gobelin blue 
The furniture is 


grass-cloth. 
all of dark brown or black 
oak. Finely carved arm- 
chairs, Flemish, I should 
say, are upholstered in 
tapestry. Two or three 
great carved cupboards, 
two chests, and a great 
sofa also covered with 
tapestry are placed ad- 
vantageously. 


THE FIR 
DRAWING-ROOM 
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bought at 
each is of an unusual or es- 
pecially fine shape and the colors are 
The entire 
covered with books—books to read, 
and books to look at and gloat over. 
The latter are rare editions, tall 
copies, and gloriously bound volumes 
by Cobden-Sanderson, Prideau, 
Zaensdorf, Zahn, Monnier, and all the 
best men and women of the day. 
There is a narrow gallery along this 
east. wall and a little stairway lead- 
ing up to it, so that the wall is actu- 
ally covered with books. 

Electric lights are so placed 
as to illuminate the pictures, 
but are not used except when 
these are 


enticing. 
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There are 
three or four 
tables, large and 
small, and the 
grand piano of 
ebony is conven- 
tional in all save 
the finish. The 
varnish and 
“French polish” 
have been dis- 
pensed with, and 
the smooth black 
wood is simply 
oiled—it is a de- 
cided improvement. 
On the mantel and 
here and there on 
the tables—for 
lamps and flowers 
—are various out- 
landish brass and 
copper jugs and vases. 
They have not been 
random, but 


east wall is 


being exhibited. 
Many lamps are the chief 
reliance, and these are 
well placed on the corners 
of the tables nearest great 
easy-chairs, so that if one 
wishes to read it is rot 
necessary to rearrange all 
the furniture in the room 
before commencing. 

To me this room is very 
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attractive not only in its physical aspect 
its great roomy hospitality, and warm ri: 
coloring, nor its wealth of books and pic- 
tures, though these are truly treasures 
worth the toil of a lifetime, but above all 
in the possibilities of seclusion. Here 
one may turn a key and be alone. Any 
one who has attempted to work, to paint, 
to write, to read, or even to think se- 
riously in an ordinary house can well ap- 
preciate what this value of seclusion 
comes to mean at times. The ordinary 
library is a sort of public room, often a 
hall in modern city houses of the smaller 
sort. The servants come and go, 
children romp and question, and I am 
forced to admit that the good housewife’s 
routine of cleaning house seems to 
bring the maid and the dust-pan into 
my way at every turn. In this isolated 
room one may have one’s way. At 
proper times the whole house may con- 
gregate here, but at such hours as it is 
good for man to be alone, he may t 
the key and shut out the world and 
clamors. Like Montaigne, he can retire 
into his study, and, as it were, pull up the 
ladder after him. 

My friends explained to me that the 
whole house was a gradual outgrowth; a 
flower developed from a small seed and 

i 
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not yet full-blown. They are peopl 

a fixed income, one that means many lux 
uries when judiciously expended, 
which allows of no prodigality. So very 
wisely have they made haste slowly. The 
house in the garden was a pure after- 
thought ; it was built after they had lived 
here two years, during which time they 
used the large room on the second floor as 
a library, now their own bedroom. T! 
lot is 25 by 95, and one can easily imagine 
there are thousands of small house: 
New York wherea similar arrangem« 
is possible. 

“We have not yet put our bedrooms 
in the condition we call finished,” they 
told me; “there is much to be done to 
them, which we have in mind and which 
we are to undertake next fall.” Ilaugh 
discreetly in my sleeve, for the formula 
of “next fall” is well known to me. | 
have heard it often. “Then the kitchen 
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is only an ordinary, every-day place, but 
some day we will make it a ‘duck’ of a 
kitchen—tiles and plate-racks and all 
that, you know. You must come and see 
us then; it will be worth your while. By 
the way, are you interested in nurseries?”’ 
Of course I am interested in them and 
am immediately escorted upstairs. The 
bedrooms as I pass look well worth my 
attention, with gay chintz and attractive 
furniture; but I pass on up to the top 
of the house. Here in the front is the 
nursery. 

It is a big room with four windows, each 
barred as high as the center. The floor 
is entirely carpeted with a yellowish 
brown velvet carpet with an indistinct 
pattern running throughout in a lighter 
tone. The woodwork is of oak, stained a 
Van Dyke brown; between the surbase 
and a chair-rail which encircles the room 
is a strong yellow burlap. This shows 
no marks of dents and digs, and stands 
a deal of abuse without becoming shabby. 
Above this is a yellow painted wall to a 
frieze of white wall-paper, upon which 
great yellow cockatoos scold at each 
other in silent anger; a few green leaves, 
a touch of a scarlet blossom, and here and 
there a large yellow pomegranate com- 
plete a very gay border. This and the 
paint are both varnished so that not a 
speck of dust can long rest upon them. 
The ceiling is white, and the entire room 
kept light in color, as the windows look 
to the north and the houses opposite are 
high. There are three or four fine Braun 
photographs in gilded chestnut frames. 
These are of world-famous pictures—a 
Madonna over the mantel and the others 
equally worthy; it is so the young idea 
artistic is taught how to shoot. But 
beyond this no restriction is made, 
and the other wall decorations are those so 
dear to childish hearts—Christmas sup- 
plements of splendid “Tommy Atkins” 
in his gorgeous regimentals; swect little 
maidens in pink fluffy dresses and with 
abnormally yellow hair and blue eyes. 

There are two little wooden bedsteads 
of brown oak and a crib of the same 
wood. These are covered with a chintz 
as dazzling with daffodils as the meads 
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about which Wordsworth grew so elo- 
quent. There are two little bureaus and 
a couch and various undersized chairs 
and tables. Under the windows, which 
are rather high, across the whole front of 
the room is a series of drawers, closets, and 
book-shelves. This is constructed of oak 
and projects about two feet. The top 
forms a window-seat, and has a mattress 
covered with chintz and pillows innumera- 
ble. The drawers, shelves, and closets 
are all easily reached by small hands, and 
in them are kept playthings enough, it 
seemed to me, to start a large toy-shop. 

Against the west wall of the room is 
built a small playhouse. It consists of 
two rooms, one on each floor, of about 
six by eight feet, connected by a little 
stairway eighteen inches wide. Each 
room has four tiny windows with dia- 
mond casement sash. Outside, the house 
is shingled and painted yellow with white 
trimmings. The roof is slate color, and an 
imitation chimney is of painted brick. 
The ceilings are about four feet high, so 
that only the little folk have ever been 
inside. The floors are carpeted, the walls 
covered with the cutest of little-figured 
wall-papers, and all the furniture is of the 
large-sized doll variety. I was formally 
presented to the immense family of dolls 
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who reside here in this abode, 
= I am sure I almost envy them their 
ot. 

When I was about to take my depart- 
ure and was trying adequately to ex- 
press my appreciation, my hostess told 
me that I need not be so profuse in my 
thanks, because it really was more pleasure 
to her to show to an enthusiastic person 
the results of so much thought on her 
part than it possibly could be to me as a 
mere observer. This in a measure is true. 
The delight of laboring hard over some 
hobby, and then of realizing through the 
enthusiasm of some one else what a suc- 
cess it has all been, is indeed very intense. 

“You are such a grand success as a tour- 
ist,” she said, “that I am going to have 
you down over Sunday next summer at 
our new cottage by the sea. We have 
tried some experiments there with a very 
different environment, and we may need 
just such an enthusiast to keep up our 
spirits over the results.” 

And so with a sense of great things ac- 
complished, and more in store, I went back 
and out through the white doorway, past 
the bay-trees, through the iron gate, and 
found myself once more in New York 
City, from which it seemed to me I had 
been long absent on a far-distant journey. 








FURNITURE OF THE OLDEN TIME* 


A REVIEW 








notable books on colonial furni- 
ture have been published. First 
came Miss Esther Singleton with 
“Furniture of Our Forefathers,” next 
Mr. Luke Vincent Lockwood with “Colo- 
nial Furniture in America,” and now Miss 
Frances Clary Morse has entered the 


*Furniture of the Olden Time. By Frances Clary 
Morse. The Macmillan Company. 


[) == the past two years, three 


field with “ Furniture of the Olden Time.” 
It is interesting to learn that each 
book was planned without knowledge 
of the other two. Although second in 
date of publication, “Colonial Furniture 
in America” was undertaken first, and 
represents seven years of research. Be- 
fore its completion, Messrs. Doubleday 
and Page brought out Miss Singleton’s 
work in two sumptuous volumes, bound 
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in blue and gold. When Mr. Lockwood’s 


effort appeared, lovers of old furniture 
were eager to know what the author’s 
treatment would be of a subject already 
carefully covered. The book was a sur- 
prise and a delight. Without encroach- 
ing on Miss Singleton’s territory, it cov- 
ered the field quite as completely, and 
formed what many collectors considered 
the highest authority on colonial styles. 

At first glance it would appear that 
there was little for a third writer to say— 
little that had been left unsaid. But 
it sometimes happens that many details 
of a picture are omitted by the artist 


who works only with a large canvas— 
that many small points are ignored by 


one who wields only a large brush. 
Sometimes the lens reproduces what this 
same brush neglects. Many interesting 
side lights have been seized by the 
author of “Furniture of the Olden 
Time” and woven into her narrative. 
These picturesque details render her book 
unlike the other two, and give it a special 
place among the volumes devoted to the 
colonial period. 

In the arrangement of her material, 
Miss Morse, like Mr. Lockwood, has fol- 
lowed in a general way the plan outlined 
by the late Dr. Irving Lyon, who was a 
pioneer in the colonial field, both as a 
collector and a writer. His book, “Colo- 
nial Furniture of New England,” pub- 
lished about fifteen years ago, still holds 
its own with more recent publications. 

Unlike Mr. Lockwood, Miss Morse does 
not trace the development of colonial 
styles nor show the influences that 
shaped and perfected furniture -making 
on this side of the Atlantic. Unlike Miss 
Singleton, she devotes little space to the 
manners and customs of colonial days 
and depends little on old letters and 
wills to give emphasis to her statements. 
Influenced by Lyon to a slight degree 
in the arrangement of her chapters, she 
has treated the subject of old furniture 
in a manner quite her own. From the 
finest private collections of New England 
she has drawn her illustrations and 
written a delightful accompaniment. With 
each picture is a brief description, con- 
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taining the probable date of the article, 
the name of the designer and that of the 
owner. 

The highest art of the furniture-mak- 
ers of the colonial period is set forth in 
these beautiful half-tones. Many of the 
pieces illustrated could not be secured 
to-day by the most ardent of collectors. 
They have been handed down from one 
generation to another or purchased at a 
time when “antique” furniture was not 
in demand. From her own home in 
Worcester Miss Morse has drawn some 
of her rarest types. Other notable speci- 
mens have been chosen from the collec- 
tions of Francis H. Bigelow, Esq., of 
Cambridge; Dwight Blaney, Esq., of 
Boston, and Charles R. Waters, Esq., 
of Salem. The Bigelow and Waters col- 
lections are especially rich in furniture of 
the late eighteenth century. It would 
be difficult to find more interesting ex- 
amples of the work of Sheraton and 
Hepplewhite than are contained in Mr. 
Waters’s old Salem mansion or Mr. Bige- 
low’s charming house in Cambridge. 

Miss Morse has included in her book 
two chapters of great value: Musical In- 
struments, Fires and Lights. 

Much of this material is new and has 
not been presented before. The distinc- 
tions between the spinet, the virginal, 
the harpsichord, and the clavichord are 
clearly given, together with many inter- 
esting facts relating to their manufacture 
and sales. Near the close of the eigh- 
teenth century, pianos replaced the earlier 
instruments. 

“In 1792,” says Miss Morse, “ Messrs. 
Dodd and Claus, 66 Queen Street, New 
York, announced that ‘the forte piano is 
become so fashionable in Europe that 
few polite families are without it.’ As 
this country kept pace with Europe in 
fashions, we can assume that the forte 
piano formed a part of the furniture of 
the polite families of the United States.” 

So popular did the piano become that 
sober-minded people were alarmed. “God 
grant,’”’ exclaimed one horrified individ- 
ual, “that the Bostonian women may 
never, like those of France, acquire the 
malady of perfection in this art! It is 
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never attained but at the expense of the 
domestic virtues.” . 

In spite of this warning the sale of 
pianos steadily increased, and American 
manufacturers produced designs that 
equaled those of foreign workmen. Scme 
of the early pianos were extremely grace- 
ful and compared favorably with the 
spinet and virginal. Among the best 
designs were the Clementi, the Astor, 
the Peter Erben, and the Chickering. 
By 1835 the piano lost its slender pro- 
portions and became, like the other furni- 
ture of the period, heavy and ungainly. 

The fires and lights of the olden time are 
delightfully described, and form one of 
the most fascinating portions of the book. 
The great kitchen fireplace of the Whip- 
ple house at Ipswich, Massachusetts, 
erected in 1650, is chosen for the earliest 
type of hearth-building. Then follow 
the more stately fireplaces of the eigh- 
teenth century, with their exquisitely 
designed mantels and fine brass andirons. 
A beautiful example is taken from a 
Salem house built by McIntyre, another 
is from the west parlor at Mount Vernon, 
and a third is from the old Warner man- 
sion at Portsmouth. Hob grates and 
Franklin stoves, and the lesser appoint- 
ments, such as shovels, fenders, and jamb- 
hooks are duly illustrated. 
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Candles and candlelight form an ab- 
sorbing theme at all times. The author 
has gathered together a goodly array of 
candlesticks and candle-stands, candle- 
shades and candle-screens, many of 
which will be quite new to the public. 
Among the lamps are the Lady Betty de- 
signs, the mantel and hanging varieties, 
and a few of the early chandeliers. 

The chapter on “Looking - Glasses” 
brings the book to an end and forms a 
fitting close. The pictures of the mirrors 
have a double interest, for they reflect 
many rare things. They have been 
photographed amid old furniture and 
china, and these they now display for the 
benefit of the reader. In addition to the 
twenty looking-glasses which illustrate 
this part of the book, a dozen others are 
scattered through the pages. They are 
used as head-pieces for the twelve chap- 
ters and are extremely effective. Miss 
Morse has carried the old-mirror idea a 
step further and utilized a fine Chippen- 
dale pattern for her cover design. The 
original came from the Chase mansion 
in Annapolis and is now owned by Harry 
Harkness Flagler of Millbrook, New 
York. 

An attractive feature of the book is 
the inside cover, which reproduces in 
sepia tones an old landscape paper. 








THOSE WHO LIVE 


By J. E. 


seeing ever dreamed of a time 

when this apparently metaphori- 

cal proverb would become a word 
of sound advice in its literal meaning. 
The expression, “living in glass houses,” 
admirably represented the frail nature 
of a dwelling not to ke recommended for 
those addicted to the unpleasant habit of 
casting stones at their neighbors; but 
that a day would ever come when a glass 
house—other than the Crystal P. " 
near London, or some other similar erec- 


P eee es not even the most far- 


IN GLASS HOUSES 
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tion—nay, a glass home, would be a fact 
would not have found credence a few 
years ago. Yet it is now an accomplished 
reality, and while its inhabitant may 
from prudential reasons be debarred from 
damaging his neighbor’s property, he 
claims that his unusual dwelling has 
certain advantages which make it worth 
consideration. 

Bricks made of glass for building pur- 
poses have been known for some time in 
England, Switzerland; and America, the 
latter country having greatly perfected 
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nd 


the idea, and contrived to mold 


colorthem. For various reasons, howe. 


they have been hitherto employed 
for interior additions to shops, 


rooms, or offices. 


But a Dutchman f 


Utrecht, living in Yokohama, has « 


pletely carried out the idea of a gla 
house, and has constructed so remarkabl 


a home that the description is extrer 
interesting. The house is about 
feet long by about twenty-one wide, 


about sixteen feet high. 


The glass 


ployed is in the form of rough pl 
nearly three feet long by tw 
while each is a foot thick. Each 
comprises, indeed, two walls separ 
by the space of nearly a foot, and f 
with a very strong liquid solution « 
sodium. The glass plates forming 
walls are inclosed in cast-iron 


70 |W 


iram 
and united laterally by nuts and ser 


in such a manner as to form rows of g 
tiles ranged one above another, separa 
by felt and wood, to the height of the r 
The ceiling is also formed of glass, 


interstices being filled with 


india-1 


ber. Over these tiles is a layer of a 
on which thin wood is laid, that in 
turn is covered with cement, the wl 
forming a most efficacious preventiv: 


the loss of interior heat, while not allowi 


the sun’s rays to enter. A n 
consideration will show that this curi 
house has neither doors nor wind 
while an absence of chinks or crevi 
preventing the admission of air fo1 
equally a barrier to microbes, insects, : 


damp. 


10om<é 


The latter is renewed by means of pi 
which are placed vertically at some « 
tance from the dwelling, and which c 


municate with other pipes opening i: 
one of the lower chambers. 
reaching this it is filtered by passi 


But bef 


through cages filled with cotton; it 
then driven over a large plate of gl 


covered with 


glycerine, that 


acts 


final catcher of any microbes which 1 
have eluded the cotton. In the 


the different rooms 


-also somew 


floor 
hat 


usual, inasmuch as they consist of t 
layers of boards, separated by a bed 


sawdust—are 


gratings, through 


whicl 





the highly purified air can be admitted at 
will. Outside, the house is surrounded 
at the height of the ceiling by a sort of 
glass pipe or gallery which communicates 
with the openings by which the con- 
taminated air from within is driven out. 
The heat generated in this frame, either 
by the sun or by an ingenious discharge 
of rain-water, or by the action of a stove 
in one of the lower rooms, forms a current 
of air which is driven towards a chimney. 
By these ingenious arrangements the air 
is always pure, the temperature equable, 
and the expense for combustion re- 
duced considerably. The saline solution 
inclosed between the two walls can be 
colored so as to admit a soft and agree- 
able light. The advantage of this solu- 
tion is, that during the daytime the heat 
generated by the sun warms the liquid 
instead of passing through the glass, and 
melts a greater quantity of the salt. 
During the night, on the contrary, the 
temperature being lower, there is a ten- 
dency to crystallization on the part of the 
saturated solution, a tendency which 
manifests itself by a loss of heat. As the 
building is surrounded by a kind of 
shallow veranda, closed by glass of the 
ordinary kind, the heat thus freed cannot 
escape from the building, and serves to 
raise the interior temperature. 

The arrangement for entrance is no 
less ingeniously managed. Four great 
plates of glass light an underground 
room, and it is by this apartment that 
the interior of the house is reached, the 
visitor passing through a corridor and 
rising to the level of the ground by an 
inclosed staircase. The doors of this 
corridor are so adjusted that only a mini- 
mum of air is allowed to enter: Engineers 
have declared that it contains all the con- 
ditions most necessary for an absolutely 
healthful manner of living. A curious 
detail is that it is specially constructed 
to resist earthquakes (it has already re- 
sisted three hundred shocks); the founda- 
tion pillars on which it rests revolving 
easily in excavated semicircular hollows. 
Even the thought of the house should 
certainly make us more inclined to respect 
the ideas and fancies of our neighbors. 
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DIFFERENT WOODS FOR CABINET 


AND ARCHITECTURAL 
PURPOSES 


By GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


modern and antique furniture more 

emphasized than in the character of 

the wood employed in their manu- 
facture. One compares the products of 
the skill of the past and present, and 
wonders oftentimes at the durability of 
the former. In vain he attempts to 
attribute the difference in the two to the 
workmanship of the artisans, and then to 
reason therefrom that modern decadence 
in cabinet-making is due to the lack of 
cunning skill which our forefathers pos- 
sessed. But. it is impossible to show that 
we have to-day lost the art of fine furni- 
ture-making, or that our best artists in 
this’ field are deficient in any of the re- 
. quirements necessary to make success- 
ful-workmen. It would be a deplorable 
condition of affairs indeed, if, with our 
finer and superior woodworking tools, 
our artists could not fashion and build 
as well as the pioneers in the industry, 
who labored with primitive tools and less 
knowledge of the history of their craft. 

We must look to other causes for the 
general structural weakness of a good 
deal of our modern cabinet-work, and one 
of these is the gradual substitution of 
woods inferior to those with which 
our ancestors worked so thoroughly 
and successfully. A frequent cause 
of poor woodwork to-day in cabinet 
and architectural designs is the kiln- 
dried character of the timber, which 
at the best must be brittle and weak 
compared with the wood that has been 
slowly cured by nature’s method. We 
have learned to hasten the process of 


I: nothing is the difference between 
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preparing wood for use, but not to im- 
prove its durability. The timber that 
is slowly cured through months of care- 
ful drying in the right atmosphere and 
under proper conditions has a durability 
of grain and structure which makes it 
almost as strong as iron. Our early 
cabinet-makers never dreamed of using 
artificial methods to accomplish the same 
purpose in less time. The New England 
furniture manufacturers would select their 
choice trees in the forests, and then, after 
cutting them down, put them away, often 
for a year or two, to season. 

But it was the wide chance of selection 
that gave them pre-eminently the ad- 
vantage over modern workers in cabinet 
shops. The primeval forests offered 
trees of oak and ash which had been 
centuries maturing, and their hearts were 
like iron and steel. So firm and fine was 
the grain of many of these original trees 
that the edges of the axes were often 
turned in cutting into them. These firm 
trees when seasoned for cabinet or house- 
building purposes contributed chiefly to 
the remarkable durability of the articles 
fashioned. There was no cracking or 
warping, because the moisture had been 
carefully dried from them, and the grain 
was so fine and close that it offered little 
opportunity for any sharp-edged tool to 
enter it. Some of the old hackmatack 
and white-oak sills of the New England 
farm-houses have withstood the storms 
of two centuries, and they are so hard 
to-day that they are more like iron than 
wood. They show no signs of decay, 
although in many instances they have 
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been unprotected by paint or vari 
Likewise the old beams and rafters of 
buildings when torn down show a 
dition of preservation quite remarkabl 

All this primeval forest-tree wood 
long since passed away, and it woul 
impossible for one to secure even isol 
specimens of oak and ash. The 
colonists first used white oak for n¢ 
all their important work. They had | 
accustomed to the oak in England, wl 
was considered a royal tree there, and 
centuries past it had been carefull; 
for building England’s naval ships Wl 
the settlers found the forests of their 
home full of noble specimens « 
it was only natural that they sel 
these for their cabinet-work and 
portant architectural purposes. Thi 
mand for the white oak for sills and1 
grew as the colonists increased in nui 
and then as the ship-building trad 
up, the knees and ribs of the boat 
made of the hearts of the lofty oak 
time the demand became 
widespread that good white-oak 
became scarce. We know that old h 
sides, and other ships of the young n 
were built of the solid hearts of th 
and to this they owed much of 
immunity from the shot and shells of 
English. England’s royal navy soon 1 
heavy demands upon the forests of 
New World. For along time King Geo 
trusty wood-rangers marked with 1 
signs the finest white pines in } 
England, and later hardy lumberme! 
them down and hauled them to th« 
on heavy sleds drawn by ten and tv 


1 
so general 


oxen, to fashion them into spar 
masts for the new ships for England 
the colonists. But for some reaso1 
of the native oaks were used fol 


ship-building and house-building, an 
have few records to show that this 
was exported in any quantity 
mother country. Nevertheless, th: 
on the forests proved so great that 
white-oak trees became scarce, an 
colonists had to substitute the 
matack and later the ash for the fi 
white oak. 

This was the first substitution of w 
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for both furniture and house-building 
purposes, but it was continued through- 
out the subsequent years, until in the 
changing fashions we can almost read 
the story of the destruction of our pri- 
mval woods. Long after the original 
white oaks were destroyed second-growth 
trees were used, but the timber from 
these never proved so durable as that 
taken from the former. The same is 
true of second-growth ash, which has 
long since been substituted for the pri- 
meeval trees which had matured their 
grain through centuries of slow growth. 
There are no primeval forests left in this 
country, and all timber now employed 
for building and cabinet-work is from 
second-growth trees, but this does not 
make so much difference with many of 
the quick-growing varieties. The pine, 
spruce, hemlock, and chestnut mature their 
wood in from forty to fifty years, and 
after that period they degenerate rather 
than improve for timber purposes. 

It has been apparent that the woods 
considered absolutely indispensable in 
one decade for building and cabinet-work 
are replaced in later generations by 
woods originally considered of less value. 
In some instances the new woods have 
been found to possess virtues for spécial 
work that were never discovered before. 
Thus in very modern times the bird’s-eye 
maple and striped birch have been gener- 
ally used for furniture-making because 
of their peculiar decorative grain. Walnut 
has likewise assumed great value, espe- 
cially the curled walnut, which when 
finished and highly polished presents 
unique decorative effects not to be ob- 
tained by stains and paint. Several of 
our most valuable imported woods, which 
sell by the pound rather than by the board 
measurement, are in special demand 
by reason of some freak of nature, 
which has twisted and turned the 
grain of the wood in artistic knots. 
The Columbian beetle, for instance, 
has been found to stain the poplar- 
by its fluid, which it ejects 
into the wood, so that the wood takes a 
most beautiful polish. Consequently the 
poplar wood that has thus been colored 


trees 
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by the beetle’s fluid has far more value 
than the ordinary poplar wood. Freaks 
of nature will sometimes add to the 
popularity of furniture and cabinet woods 
so that they will sell for twice the ordinary 
prices. The stings of insects, which pro- 
duce galls and knots on trees, have fre- 
quently added to their commercial value. 

Such fashions in woods, however, are 
accidental rather than the direct results 
of commercial exploiting of new woods 
which lumbermen have found necessary 
to use in place of those that have been 
gradually used up. In the early history 
of our country, after the best oak had been 
utilized, the manufacturers of furniture 
and cabinet designs employed solid South 
American mahogany in their work. This 
wood had a great vogue for a time, and 
a considerable fleet of New England sail- 
ing-vessels was engaged in importing the 
rough timber from the tropical woods of 
South and Central America, where it 
could be obtained in great quantities for 
the mere cost of cutting and hauling. The 
early artisans who had formerly made only 
solid oak tables, chairs, beds, bureaus, and 
sideboards now turned to the new wood, 
and the second period of our New England 
furniture was represented by mahogany 
rather than by oak or ash. It is inter- 
esting to note that at this period hemlock, 
white pine, spruce, and similar woods were 
scorned by the builders and architects 
for any of their important work, but in 
more recent days pine was used plentifully 
for flooring and siding, and later hemlock 
took its place. In both cases, however, the 
substitution has not been for durability 
but because of the exigency of the time. 
The early pine of New England was 
far superior to that used to-day, and it 
would outlast most timber put in modern 
buildings. The early New Englanders 
found the water-hemlock useful for dams 
and bridges, but it seldom entered into 
the construction of any building. In fact, 
it was a timber that was held in very bad 
repute, as it was considered too soft and 
brittle to. be of much use. The ordinary 
hemlock timber exposed to the alternate 
action of sun and rain quickly degener- 
ated. To-day a good deal of it is used in 
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New England for framing purposes, for 
under flooring, and for covering-boards. 
Spruce has in a similar manner been sub- 
stituted for the, old white oak, for the 
sills and rafters of many buildings, a 
wood that the colonists would have de- 
spised for this work. 

When spruce became useful for grinding 
into pulp for making paper, lumbermen 
felt that a new wood would have to be 
found for it in the building trade, and the 
poplar was turned to as a natural tree to 
supply the deficiency. Poplar, however, 
has never obtained the popularity of 
spruce, although for a time it ranged 
higher in price, for there was a general 
competition from the West and South with 
other woods, and our building trades were 
immediately supplied with the southern 
pine, cypress, white wood, and other 
timber. The result is, that the con- 
tinued process of substitution of woods has 
so broadened the markets that to-day 
builders and cabinet-makers have more 
variety to select from than ever. before. 
It is true that much of this wood is 
inferior to the first-growth oak and ash 
of New England, or the primeval trees of 
mahogany which the colonists used, but 
it nevertheless supplies a need satis- 
factorily. There is no apparent desire 
to-day to emphasize durability at the 
expense of variety and beauty. Changing 
fashions are too frequent and uncertain, 
and consequently we find artists in 
furniture striving after effects of a striking 
and contemporaneous nature. 

It is said to-day that builders and 
architects need not fear that they will 
ever run short of timber supplies, for our 
forests under present conservatism will 
last indefinitely; but architects and cabi- 
net-makers do fear that the varieties 
which they specially need for their work 
may give out. Thus it is becoming more 
difficult every year to secure satisfactory 
specimens of some of our choicest woods. 
Fine black walnut is not plentiful, and 
giant trees that have been growing for 
more than a century are eagerly sought 
after by dealers in cabinet and veneered 
woods. Nearly all of our choicest woods 
are to-day economically used compared 
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with what they were years ago. Instead 
of making solid mahogany, walnut, or 
other wood furniture, the tendency is to 
veneer it, and the results are sometimes 
more satisfactory than the solid. A solid 
piece of mahogany is so heavy that it is 
cumbersome, but one with a core of white 
pine, veneered with mahogany, is just as 


handsome and effective, and in some 
respects more durable. With several 
layers of veneer on the surface of the 


core of white pine, the mahogany will 
neither warp nor crack. This cannot be 
said of many of the old-fashioned pieces 
of mahogany furniture which the early 
artisans fashioned. Many otherwise fine 


antiques are ruined by the cracking 
or warping of the exposed surface, 
where either extreme heat or id 
worked injury tothem. Likewise modern 
mahogany doors of handsome city homes 
look heavy and cumbersome, but they 
move back and forth on their hinges so 


easily that a child can close or open them. 
This is partly due to the adoption of the 
modern method of using a core of light 


wood and veneering the surface with 
several layers of mahogany so that the 
most expert would be at a loss to detect 
the difference between them and solid 
pieces. The gain by this method is of 
great economical importance in view of 
the modern necessity of substitution of 
woods for cabinet-work and building and 
architectural construction. One walnut- 
tree will thus produce ten thousand and 
more feet of veneers, which will make a 
hundred more pieces of furniture than 


when solid articles alone were manu- 
factured. Consequently a fine century- 
old walnut-tree to-day presents almost a 
small fortune to the owner. In recent 
years peculiarly valuable walnut-trees 
have sold for a thousand 
mrore, and it has been estimated that 
after being sliced up into veneers each of 
them must have retailed in the market for 
from five to ten thousand dollars. No 
such extravagant price was ever realized 
for the finest wood in the world half a 
century ago. 

The invention of machines for veneering 
has greatly extended this method of 


dollars and_ 
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modern furniture-making, and artisans 
labor with more material at their dis- 
posal for producing mosaic effects than 
ever before. The plain, unornamental 
designs and cabinet products of the early 
colonists are copied and amplified to-day 
so that they possess a new, modern air of 
artistic conception. The modern cabinet- 
worker has tools superior to those of his 
predecessors, and work that was per- 
formed laboriously and imperfectly by 
hand half a century ago is produced by 
machine tools by mechanics who scarcely 
claim any artistic ability. But machine- 
made furniture may be considered by 
many as unworthy of modern art, and 
yet much of our best work owes its suc- 
cess to machinery. The turning of a 
leg or arm of a chair or table by machinery 
can be made more scientifically exact and 
perfect in much less time than the most 
cunning hand can hope todo. Machinery 
spoils all this, however, when it is em- 
ployed to perform work that only the 
skilled hand of the artist should ever be 
called upon to do. The molding and 
pressing of wood pulp to produce deco- 
rative effects in place of hand wood 
carvings immediately indicates that ma- 
chinery has overreached its mark. Its 
best products in this field must be 
but tawdry imitations of the hand 
carving. 

Finally, notice should be taken of the 
great variety of new woods imported from 
the tropics and farthest corners of the 
world to increase the resources of the 
cabinet-maker and architect. Our new 
Philippine possessions are rich in varieties 
of tropical woods that can add greatly to 
the number of effects in woodwork in this 
country, while Africa and South and 
Central America are being explored to 
find new varieties of trees to increase the 
efficiency of our artisans in this field. 
The variety in our homes is due largely to 
the employment of artistic combinations 
of woods. With such material at hand, 
the artistic architect can either make a 
success or failure of his designs. But his 
resources were never so great as to-day, 
and his utilization of them will define 
his gift as an artist. 
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FRAUNCES TAVERN 
AGAIN 


OME months ago I mentioned an 
S effort being made by the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Scenic and Historic 
Preservation Society to save from 
impending oblivion the old Fraunces 
Tavern, at the corner of Broad and Pearl 
streets, New York. Here and there in the 
old thirteen states are buildings so inti- 
mately associated with the history of our 
humble beginning as a nation as to be in 
every sense rightful objects of our patriotic 
sentiment. Faneuil Hall, Boston, the 
State House, Philadelphia, and Fraunces 
Tavern, New York, are among the most 
prominent “cradles of Liberty”; and may 
the day be long distant when Americans, 
with good red blood in their veins, will 
cease to be solicitous as to their mainte- 
nance against the ravages of time and the 
hand of the Goths and Vandals. I am 
very glad to relate that the work of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary seems in a fair way to 
be crowned with complete success. A very 
strong effort was made to induce the city 
board in charge of expenditures to buy 
the entire block, and to convert it into a 
park, upon one corner of which the re- 
stored tavern was to stand. The mayor 
and the comptroller are said to have op- 
posed this, but to have advocated buying 
the tavern and some smaller amount of 
ground. The board finally agreed to ex- 
pend $340,000 to buy the tavern and half 
the block adjoining, which will be made 
into a small park. 

It will be remembered that in the long 
room, -now on the second floor, General 
George Washington made his memorable 
farewell address to his general officers, 
and grasping each in turn by the hand, 
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so parted with those to whom, next to 
him, we owe our very life as a nation of 
the world. From the door of this tavern, 
Washington walked through the gardens 
to the harbor, then very close at hand, 
and even now not far distant, where he 
took boat for Virginia, and the retirement 
he so craved in tranquil Mount Vernon. 

The building is to be restored, in so far 
as records and existing prints make pos- 
sible, to the exact condition in which it was 
upon this memorable occasion. The long 
room will be made into a portrait-gallery 
of those generals who here bade their com- 
mander farewell, and such records and 
relics of the time as become available will 
be collected and exhibited. 

It is a signal triumph for the society, 
whose efforts have been unceasing, though 
at times with most discouraging lack of 
progress, and should and will encourage 
them in a work that should be dear to all 
who have not become so cosmopolitan and 
“ethically advanced” as to have lost all 
patriotic sentiment, and to pride them- 
selves upon being men “without a 
country.” 


CONCERNING GRILLES 


E are a nation of nomads; we 
\ N / move from place to place al- 
most as universally as the 


Arabs, though we leave our 
tents unfolded, and rumble away in a van 
all too unquietly; we lose all that close 
association with our house, our neighbor- 
hood, our town or city, which people in 
the old country inherit from generations 
of forebears. One result of this constant 
moving is the general disruption of our 
furniture, and the despair of our curtains. 
If one has lived in an old-fashioned house, 
or on the upper floor of an apartment 
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house, where the ceilings are low, and t] part of the grille. As these all are in the . 
one comes to live in a newer house, o1 natural color of the wood, they may either 
a lower floor, the curtains and portié be used as they are, or stained as desired. 
fail by several feet to reach the fl A similar grille of carved wood was de- 
Some of the modern apartments have scribed in one of the earliest numbers of 
high doors and so narrow that they Tue House BeavtiFut, Vol. I., No. 2, if 
far from attractive, even if the curta I recollect correctly; though in that case 
can be let down or if new ones are avai it was carved in this country, and must 
able. I think it is incontrovertible 1 have cost an amount many times the figure 
the appearance of a broad, low doorwa above quoted. It was stained brown and 
more inviting and attractive than that dull green, picked out very sparsely with 
a high, narrow one, and yet, as a rule, 1 gold, and it has been quite my ideal of a 
medicine is worse than the illness, and grille until now. 
great majority of the available grille 
quite and utterly impossible. Until AFFECTATIONS AND 
cently I have never — anything i1 U DECEPTIONS 
way of a grille that was easily obtaina 
and yet in any way attractive, exce] “\HE consistency of even great men is 
plain lattice of half-inch bars, thre often more nearly that of “paste” 
four inches apart. The problem has b than of “a real diamond,” a genuine 
so desperate that, when face to face v jewel. It sometimes seems to me 
it, I have more than once made a virt that as consistency depends upon a well- 
of my necessity, and simply lowered balanced mind, little addicted to the sway 
pole to the required elevation fro1 of enthusiasm, it is more often to be met 
floor, leaving the space above unfill with among mediocre people than in 
One would be surprised to see how geniuses or leaders in thought and action. 
factory this is, and no one may disc: I recently heard a story of William Morris, 
its economy. which illustrates cleverly the lack of con- 
Lately I have come across, in o1 sistency in the great craftsman. The re- 
the great New York importing st lator was visiting Mr. Morris at Hammer- : 
some Japanese grilles of various desi smith, and discussing with him various j 
that seem to me to be a veritable discov aspects of art; he had been warned to 
and to make the whole question far si avoid all allusions to social science, as this 
pler than it ever appeared before. § was the topie which excited his host to the 
of these are sold as cheaply as twe verge of madness. Mr. Morris was seated 
cents for a square foot. They are 1 at table in a gray flannel shirt, open at the 
eighteen inches wide, and can be bot neck, and was being served by his wife and 
in any reasonable length. The design daughter in flowing, brocaded gowns, 
this variety consist of a very small figu belted high under the bust, with broad 
like a six-leaf flower, repeated conti girdles of gold-embroidered bands. The 
ally, point of leaf to point of leaf, f visitor carefully avoided the tabooed topic 
end to end of the grille, the open spaces for a time, but when the talk turned upon 
ing between the leaves; or of sim} his own work, and Morris learned he was 
diamond-shaped lattices, nothing elal studying in Berlin, he demanded to know 
rate, but entirely restrained, as is what line of knowledge he was pursuing. 
habit of the little people. Another Upon hearing that it was social science, j 
much richer variety is sold by the li Morris, as had been predicted, became vio- ; 
foot; it is made from fifteen to eight lently excited, and stalked up and down 
inches wide, and sells at from three to { the room, uttering diatribes against mod- 
dollars a running foot. Upon these tl ern society, its organization and tenden- 
is a design of handsomely carved vil cies. He was bitter in his denunciation 
leaves, fruits, and birds, the backgrou of the artificialities and affectations of 
being entirely cut away to form the op« modern life, never for a moment appar- 
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ently, recognizing the affectation of his 
own and his family’s costumes. 

It is very difficult to be consistent in all 
things, and it is safe to say no one ever 
achieves this exalted condition. I, for my 
part, am hardly sorry, conceiving that an 
absolutely consistent person would be too 
solemn, too “dry-as-dust,” too “stuffy,” 
for any social use, a mere autématon, in 
fact. Yet, if we plead guilty to small in- 
consistencies of our own, we should be 
tolerant of those shown by others, and not 
declaim against the affectations of the 
world, while going far out of our path to 
adopt the costume, habits of life, and 
progress in the arts that pertain to genera- 
tions long since moldering in their graves. 
A crudely painted platter made by a 
peasant in Brittany may be and often is 
a very attractive and interesting piece of 
pottery, because of its human evidence, 
its sincerity and unaffectedness. Looking 
at it we can, in fancy, almost see the pic- 
turesquely costumed potter, as he sits 
working industriously, with a background 
of a thatched cottage and the blue sky of 
Brittany. This same design, color, and 
paste, if made by a young woman in 
Brooklyn, would be ridiculous, having 
about it no atmosphere of foreign land, 
and being, in truth, but a counterfeit, 
without verity. A piece of jewelry, in the 
same way, made by a Moor in Algiers, 
almost smelling of the bazaar, and bearing 
in every tool-mark the evidence of the 
limitations under which its creator was 
forced to work, is quite another thing from 
a similar barbaric ornament made in 
Philadelphia, and telling, if it could speak 
at all, of electric cars passing the door of a 
white-stepped house, in which the artisan 
either could do no better because he had 
not yet mastered his trade to the extent 
of his opportunities, or had purposely left 
undone many things he knew could be 
done in order to “imitate” the barbarism 
that was not in him. This is a fertile 
field for just criticism, and I cannot re- 
frain from mentioning one other instance 
of crass-nonsense. At an exhibition of 
a very good society some time ago, I saw 
a heavy oak chest, strongly made, and not 
too badly carved. 


It had huge wrought-° 
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iron hinges, securely fastened by hand- 
wrought nails, and the whole appearance 
was not at all displeasing. A closer exam- 
ination, however, disclosed the fact that 
the great hinges were mere ‘shams, the 
cover being held in place by three small, 
modern hinges, such as are catalogued as 
“bright iron butts,” and the massive hand- 
wrought nails were all heads and no 
shanks; mere tacks, three-eighths of an 
inch long. This was not merely affec- 
tation, but a lie, pure and simple. Crafts- 
men must know, and those who buy their 
wares also, that one may lie just as dis- 
gracefully with the hand as with the lips. 


A PERMANENT EXHIBIT OF 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 


HERE has been published during 

the past five years so much about 
the arts and crafts movement, and 

the revival of handicrafts, that one 

is tempted to ignore the whole matter as 
being not merely a twice but a ten- 
times told tale. But in so doing one 
would overlook a condition of infinite pos- 
sibilities and undoubted interest. The 
movement has ceased to be “an enthu- 
siasm,” as it was distinctly at first, and 
has become a genuine and widely dispersed 
influence. Individual artisans, who at 
first went crudely to work, without train- 
ing, skill, or even taste, led only to the 
noble desire of art expression and fired 
by the writings of Morris, have gradually 
grown in power and skill, until they must 
be reckoned with from whatever point 
their product is viewed. Such a one, 
who started making little jars of crude 
pottery in the evenings, after the day’s 
work was done, has now abandoned his 
book-keeping perchance, and devotes all 
his time and energies to the superintend- 
ence of his fast-growing kilns. Another, 
who commenced by pounding a few brass 
atrocities, to the infinite woe of his next- 
door roomer, has expanded his skill and 
judgment until his metal work has be- 
come a real craft. And where in 1890 
there was one individual so aspiring, 
working, and hoping, now there are a 
score. Such a widespread movement can- 
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not be ignored—it will not down. There 
are two viewpoints from which this spread 
of handiwork may be investigated: the 
first, that of a fellow-craftsman ; the othe: 
that of an appreciative critic, and a pos- 
sible prospective purchaser. The former 
is well served in the matter of arts and 
crafts news by a surprising number of 
magazines and journals published by vari- 
ous societies, and all treating of artisan- 
ship in a loving and serious manner. The 
latter, and to this class I think I may safely 
assume the greater part of the readers of 
this magazine belong, is apt at times 
to forget the scope and breadth of the 
movement; or, while remembering it 
academically, to overlook it entirely in 
the practical way of using “arts and 
crafts” productions in, furnishing and 
decorating the home. A woman will 
walk through such an exhibition, greatly 
admiring, it may be, the work shown, and 
even actually coveting this or that piece, 
and will then calmly take a car to the 
great department store and buy a large 
quantity of expensive furniture or china 
at often exorbitant prices. 

This state of affairs is doubtless very 
much due to the crudeness in workman- 
ship and affectation in design of much of 
the work shown. If chairs cannot be sat 
in, candlesticks will not hold candles, or 
lamps give light, the prudent housewife 
wisely goes down to the conventional 
store. 

Here and there, out of a hundred work- 
ers in the west and another hundred in 
the east, are a few coming people. They 
know their trade thoroughly; they have 
imbibed not only the letter of their mas- 
ter Morris, but his spirit, and realize that 
use is the first and highest criterion of any 
article, and to these attributes they join 
@ discriminating taste in design, that 
enables them to produce truly satisfac- 
tory and praiseworthy objects of house- 
hold use. At this point we, on the out- 
side as it were, must realize that such 
thorough training and effective execution 
can rarely be achieved in any dilettant« 
manner. The worker may talk of art for 
art’s sake, but the fact is nevertheless 
pronounced that money must be forth- 
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coming, not only to raise the worker to 
the plane we speak of, but also to keep 
him there. In other words, generally 
speaking, if an artist cannot live by his 
art, he soon either ceases to live at all or 
his art ceases to live. The great master 
artisans of the past were professionals— 
men who worked at their crafts for their 
daily bread, and not as a fad to pass away 
the cold winter evening. The great 
propaganda of the revival of artisanship 
has not for its object the making of work 
out of play, but the reverse, the making 
of play out of work; to go into the work- 
shop and give the man with the knife a 
direct interest, a keen joy, in his carving— 
that is the object; and this means that the 
man must sell his carving when it is fin- 
ished. How and where? 

In the old days, when there were no 
such things as factories, trusts, and com- 
bines, the artisan made his living off his 
immediate neighbors; if his fame waxed 
great, the duke or prince on the near-by 
hilltop adopted him, and he was a made 
man. To-day he is in competition with 
all the forms of machine-made articles 
from the four winds of heaven. The 
great majority of stores will not buy his 
product, for they want a dozen, a hun- 
dred, a gross; they cannot bother with a 
single vase, a unique chair. 

Heretofore I take it that most of these 
workers have sold what they have made 
in the annual exhibits of arts and crafts 
societies, held in the great cities all over 
the country. This seems to have been 
their only outlet; and even here, in a 
great measure, they have sold among 
their own members. This is not a broad 
enough “market” or a permanent enough 
“season.” 

An enterprise has lately been called to 
my attention which seems destined to play 
an important part in this movement by 
supplying the missing link to the com- 
pleted chain. The link between the great 
buying public and the individual workers 
—this one in the Adirondacks, this one in 
Wisconsin, this one down in a little town 
on Long Island—is here to be forged. 
Like any other worthy effort, it, too, is 
professional, in the sense that its origi- 
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NEWCOMB POTTERY 
Made and Decorated by the Students at Newcomb College for Women at New Orleans 








nators make no secret of the fact that 
they are doing it as a means of livelihood. 
Yet it is easy to see that a love of the 
things they vend is one of the controlling 
motives. ' 

This enterprise is no less than a perma- 
nent arts and crafts exhibit at the Interna- 
tional Gallery, at 1 East Fortieth Street, 
which, as New Yorkers will appreciate, is 
in the very center of the shopping dis- 
trict for household decorations. Here the 
individual worker may place his handi- 
craft on sale, assured of a larger public 
than otherwise he could dream of securing. 
If he has only three completed pieces, it 
will not matter; buyers visiting the gal- 
lery, looking for something else, will see 
his work, and his opportunities will so be 
multiplied a hundred-fold, 


It will be seen readily that some dis- 
crimination must be shown by the man- 
agers as to what articles they accept and 
place on sale, and in consequence the 
average of excellence is so high that the 
general buying public is attracted in a 
way that would be impossible if trash and 
first efforts were generally accepted. This 
is not an incubator for abortive talent, 
but an encouragement and genuine outlet 
for well-fledged merit. Many of the 
smaller manufactories are also here repre- 
sented, besides the work of individual men 
and women, all combining, however, in 
forming a collection so worthy and intrin- 
sically useful as to make me very hopeful 
for its financial success, for it seems to me 
that such a mart is just what is needed, 
by the artisans and the public as well. 
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GRAY-WHITE PASTE 


B mna, of Paris 


Besides many minor workers whose 
products are here for sale, one finds tiles 
from the Rookwood Pottery Co., Grueby 
Faience Co., and Mr. Mercer’s works in 


Doylestown; also pottery from Newcomb 
College, New Orleans, already familiar to 
readers of THE House BravutiFrut; and 
Dedham pottery, still being made in a 
small way by Hugh Robertson. The 
Brush Guild have here some really power- 
ful things by Mrs. and Miss Perkins, of 
New York, in black terra-cotta. Miss 
McLaughlin, of Cincinnati, has a large 
number of her “Losanti’? ware—Losanti 
being the early name of that city; this 
is of particular interest, in that it is prac- 
tically the only porcelain made in America. 
There are carvings, glassware, some furni- 
ture, all very good, by the way; lamps; 
shades, these of surprisingly good varie- 
ties; jewels, metal work, and bronzes. 
And they come not only from all over this 
country, but also from Florence, Italy, 
Vienna, and Paris. 


DUTCH GLASS BOTTLES 


OURTH Avenue, between Twenty- 
R fourth and Twenty-ninth streets, 
is fairly lined on both the east and 
west side with antique shops, so 
that one may wander from one to the 
other for several blocks and feel that it is 
all one large shop or museum. If one is 
really “after” something, this is the spot 
to go to find it, but if not, it is better to 
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stay away altogether, for the different 
windows lure one in and out of the shops, 
until one forgets both the flight of time 
and of money. 

To a friend from the west, the very far 
west, who had never been to New York 
before, I recommended this little section, 
which she visited on her last day in town, 
and I remember even now the letter that 
came back, full of recriminations and re- 
proaches for having recommended to her 
this lane of temptation, where, as she said, 
she had spent her last sou; and but for 
having already purchased her return 
ticket, would have been forced to walk 
back home. 

I generally avoid this “lane of tempta- 
tion,” except when on business bent, as 
to-day, when I ran across a very nice, 
and to me new, sort of wine-bottles. 
They were squat and fat, Dutch in origin, 
and made, they told me, of common win- 
dow-glass, though very clear. They were 
decorated with a wide band of gay-colored 
flowers, surrounding a medallion in azure, 
upon which in Dutch was an injunction to 
“drink hearty.” The big stoppers were 
picked out in color, too. Some of the 
bottles were large, and suggested whiskey ; 
others were smaller, and meant liqueur, 
but they all were interesting and highly 
decorative, and I thought of a certain 
dining-room where, upon a_ quaintly 
shaped dresser, painted a dull peacock- 
blue, I was sure they would be quite right. 
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THE ,EASTER LILIES 


VERY spring, at Easter-time, there 
come to our shores from the beau- 
tiful islands of Bermuda, thou- 
sands of boxes of the long-flowered 

Easter lilies. During the frostless winters 


of that fair land these lilies are grown in 


great fields, one of which is shown in a 
photograph herewith reproduced. No 
field crop in the world can be more beau- 
tiful. The fields are planted at a time 
which will bring them into bloom just be- 
fore Easter, when the stems are cut off 
near the ground, and the buds and blos- 
soms packed in light wooden boxes, to be 
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shipped by steamer to New York. Fr 
here they go by express to all the lai 
cities. 

There are also enormous numbers 
these lilies forced into bloom in our gr 
houses for the Easter season. Thesi 
likely to be more satisfactory for h 
use, because they will last longer th 
those sent from Bermuda, as one 
the days of transit. One can also get 
whole plant in the pot in which it grow 
and have one blossom follow another i 
way that is most interesting to watch 

There are now upon the market vari 
sorts of raffia baskets, especially desig: 
for holding plant crocks, which are bot 
fitting and beautiful. A growing 
plant looks particularly well when 
stem rises from such a receptacle. 

Historically, the Madonna, or Annuncia 
tion, lily is a truer emblem of Easter tha 
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ALY-FIELD 


is this long-flowered Bermuda lily. It is 
the species the artists have chosen to put 
in their pictures, and essentially it is a 
simpler, less pretentious flower—a much 
more fitting blossom for Eastertide. The 
short leaves scarcely more than accen- 
tuate the straightness of the cylindrical 
stem, with its crown of pure white flowers, 
and an upward-pointing bud at the ex- 
treme tip. The whole effect is one of 
classic simplicity—such a sacrifice of the 
non-essential to the essential as is seen in 
the work of the great masters in deco- 
rative art. In the use of these flowers in 
the home, I like to display either a single 
stem in a tall, slender vase, narrow at 
the top, or two or three stems in a slightly 
wider vase, arranging the stems so that 
the massing of the flowers gives a vertical 
rather than a horizontal effect. They will 
more than reward a little thought. 
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THE EASTER LILY 











partially shaded, so much the bet- plant is well pruned it will bear trans- 

ter—why not plan for a wild garden planting at almost any time, although the 

this spring? You can stock it more you can transfer in early spring, 
through little journeys to the woods, the surer will be the results. 


I: you have a little spare ground—if which will give delightful outings. If a 


——— —— —— —— 
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THE NEW SWEET PEAS 


VERY season gives us some de- 
lightful novelties in sweet peas, 


most of which originate with Mr. 
Henry Eckford, of England. Last 
year I grew the varieties newly intro- 


duced, and found several of them decided 
acquisitions. As a rule, one now need 
have no trouble in getting free-flowering 


sweet peas of large size, in any color, for 
the poorer varieties have been mostly 
weeded out by the seed-growers. 

Among the new varieties, Miss Will- 
mott is excellent, its standards being 
orange-pink, delicately touched with rose, 
and the wings a trifle lighter. Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald is a soft cream, flushed with rose, 
while the variety called Duchess of West- 
minster is of a delicate apricot hue. The 
Countess of Lathom is one of the most 
attractive sorts, of a delightful pink color. 

Let me urge again—as I have so often 
said before in these pages—plant named 
varieties of sweet peas, and label « 
variety so that your discriminating knowl- 
edge may increase from year to year; 
and at the same time your appreciation of 
these most charming flowers will surely 
become deeper and more lasting. 

The early planter catches the best 
sweet peas. As Mr. Hutchins says, when 
you see the first bluebird, it is time to be 
thinking of getting the sweet peas into the 
ground. Select a new place for them 
each year, if possible, and give them an 
opportunity to get a good root-growth 
during the long, cool weeks of early spring. 


TWO SPRING BLOSSOMS 


O a large proportion of the people 
of the Northern states, the He- 


patica, or Liver-leaf, is the first 
spring flower—for few people are 
willing to call the Skunk Cabbage a blos- 
som, even if they see it in its secluded re- 


treats. The Bloodroot is somewhat local 
in its distribution, frequently occurring 
only here and there over wide areas. 


And the Mayflower, or Trailing Arbutus, 
has a more limited range than the Hepat- 
ica. Gonsequently it seems safe to say 
that, for most of our nature-lovers, the 
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Hepatica is the first herbaceous wild 
flower of the season. And it is a very 
fitting leader for the light-footed proces- 
sion that is to follow through the golden 
days of spring. All winter the buds have 
waited with seeming impatience the word 
to start. As soon as the snow begins to 
disappear on the southern slopes, they 
creep upward; the three large bracts that 
cover the flower open slightly, and the 
tender petals unclose, revealing the pollen 
and seed-laden treasures within. Not in- 
frequently these earliest blossoms have to 
endure an April snow-storm, a peril that 
they bravely withstand. Even fire does 
not subdue them, for they are among the 
few flowers which appear in spring in 
woods that have been burned over. Last 
spring I saw a railroad bank on which the 
singed and blackened turf was lighted up 
with bunches of these blossoms. So 
seared and brown was every leaf, that I 
could but wonder how the buds had man- 
aged to escape. It is true, however, that 
these leaves of the year before had served 
their purpose, so that their destruction 
mattered little to the plant. The new 
leaves, snugly folded and densely covered 
with whitish hairs, just beginning to push 
up, looked like flower-buds as they were 
massed together at the bases of the blos- 
som stems. This felty covering must be 
an excellent non-conductor. It is evident 
that it admirably serves its protecting 
purpose. 

The Hepatica reveals a charming vari- 





LEAVES’ AND BLOSSOMS OF HEPATICA 
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ation of tints. as if to show that the 
procession which it leads is not to be mo- 
notonous in its color-tones. Many of the 
blossoms are pure white; others have a 
pinkish lilac hue; and others, especially 
those exposed to direct sunshine, exhibit 
lovely tones of lavender and mauve. 
The habitat of Hepatica seems largely 
conditioned on the 
supply of water. 
You may frequent- 
ly find it by the 
low margins of 
streams, or on the 
banks of ponds, as 
well as along hill- 
sides where springs 
yield sufficient 
moisture. In 
damp, open woods, 
the plant is often 
abundant; yet it 
is by no means 
always found in 
the situation that 
seems favorable to 
its growth. 

The blossoms of 
Hepatica yield 
pollen in abun- 
dance, and ap- 
parently have a 
little nectar for 
the bees and flies 
that visit them. 
They are adapted 
to a wide range of 
such visitors. A 
few of these blos- 
soms in a small jar are charming in 
the house, not so much for their intrinsic 
beauty as for their suggestion of the 
days to come. 

In early spring the delicate beauty of 
the wind-flower adds a peculiar delight to 
the margins of woods and untraveled 
roads. The modest blossoms — white 
save where touched to pink or purple by 
the kisses of the sun—are lightly attached 
to,the slender pedicels, to be swayed by 
every breath of wind, or to droop heavily 
when a bee or fly alights to gather pollen 
or to sip thenectar invisible to human eyes. 
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The leaves present at the time of blos- 
soming spring from the single smooth 
stem of the plant, taking into their own 
stems most of the robustness of the main 
stalk, and leaving but a very slender 
pedicel for the support of the flower. 
Each of these leaves is divided into three 
leaflets, which, in their turn, are deeply 

cut and _ lobed, 
permitting great 
freedom of motion 
in the wind. Ac- 
cording to the 
botanies, these 
leaves are really 
“an involucre of 
three long petioled 
trifoliate leaves,” 
but they serve 
their purpose none 
the worse for that. 
Later in the sea- 
son other leaves 
come up from the 
ground, and these 
frequently have 
five leaflets in- 
* stead of three. 
The root-stalk 
of the wind-flower 
is perennial and 
rather slender; it 
is continually 
spreading out and 
sending up new 
leaves to develop 
later into blossom- 
bearing Anemones. 
As Professor Bige- 
low wrote early in the century, “The 
whole plant is acrimonious to the taste.” 
Possibly this is the reason the root-stalks 
were formerly recommended for the cure of 
rheumatism. 

We owe to the delicate fancy of the 
Greeks the name Anemone—the wind- 
flower. In Europe there is a species very 
similar to our own; it is especially common 
in Great Britain, where, as in the case of 
the American plant, its flowers are “an 
ornament to many a woodland scene and 
mountain pasture in April and May.” 

When the blossoms first open, the sta- 
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mens are curled over the pistils, but t! 


filaments soon straighten and leave 
stigmas more exposed, so that both 
lers and stigmas are mature when in 
visitors arrive. These guests are chi 
small bees and flower-loving flies. B 
collect pollen, and some of the bee 
pear to find nectar on the receptacle | 
the pistils. 


SUN-DIALS AND ROSES 


O so accomplished a gardener 
antiquarian as Mrs. Alice M 
Earle, the study of sun-dials 


their lore must have been a 
lightful occupation. For in those 
dens of earlier days, of which Mrs. |} 
has so charmingly written heretof 
the sun-dial played an important | 
and around it the fancy lingers in delig] 
ful retrospect. And abundant mat 
for the working of this fancy, if I 
borrow again Stevenson’s  delig| 
phrase, will be found in “Sun-Dials 
Roses of Yesterday,” a companion vol 
to “Old-Time Gardens,” to which M 
Earle has given this 
“Garden Delights Which are Here 


played in Very Truth, and are Moreover 


Regarded as Emblems.” The volum: 
nearly five hundred pages, has three | 
dred illustrations, chiefly of sun-dial 
all ages and all climes where they | 
served to mark the passing hours. 


This admirable volume is so full of i 


formation that it were hopeless her 
attempt even to indicate with any « 
pleteness its scope. 

The chapter on “Our Grandmot! 
Roses” has a special interest to the 
of roses—and who does not love r 
It is full of historical lore regarding tl 
familiar flowers. “The only truly An 


can roses,” writes Mrs. Earle, “seen uni 
versally in our gardens, are the beaut 
rubifolia). 


climbing prairie-roses 


(rosa 


quaint subtitl 
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These were originally a native of Michigan 


and other western states, and the clear, 


pink single variety, known as the Michigan 


rose, still is grown, and an arch of it i 
perfect thing. About 1836 the F 


a 
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Brothers, florists in Baltimore, devel- 
oped this rose, and gave to us the beau- 
tiful Baltimore Belle, the Queen of the 
Prairie, Anna Maria, and Gem of the 
Prairies, which last is slightly scented 
sometimes—not always, I find. These all 
have large, rough, dark green leaves of 
five to seven leaflets. They are the hardi- 
est climbers known, and are far more 
rapid in growth than the Ayrshire roses. 
And they come, too, when many other 
summer roses are gone, when the hun- 
dred-leaved rose and the York and Lan- 
caster are passing. They are not so deli- 
cate as the climbing tea-roses, but they 
are more generous; one characteristic is 
their lavish fulness; they seem fairly 
crowded with petals. And another is 
their wholesomeness; they are fresh with 
the primeval breath of the forests and 
fields. 

“When they could have the Baltimore 
Belle, I cannot understand why any one 
planted the Boursault Roses, but they 
grew in every dooryard, always by the 
kitchen end of the farm-house. Forty 
years ago there was scarce a woodshed in 
New England but was garlanded with the 
crimson Boursault Rose. It was as widely 
planted in its day as the Crimson Ram- 
bler in our own. I care little for any of 
the Boursaults, but the crimson variety 
was certainly cheerful. They were firm 
climbers, and almost thornless. What a 
wonderful thing were the new stalks of 
the Boursault! Massive, straight, strong, 
they pushed like Zedekiah. Tremen- 
dously big looking they were in propor- 
tion to the blossom, which seemed dull of 
tint beside the rich, dark purples and reds 
of the young stalks, with their curious 
plum-like bloom.” 

Surely every gardener who reads this 
book will long to plant a sun-dial among 
his flowers. And he will be hard to sat- 
isfy if he cannot get a suggestion from 
these pages as to the making and the set- 
ting of it,as well as for the inscription to 
grave upon its face. 

(Sun-Dials and Roses of Yesterday. 


Morse Earle, 
York.] 


By Alice 
The Macmillan Company, New 











MR. LEWIS F. DAY ON HOUSE 
DECORATION 


R. LEWIS F. DAY, whose work 
M in decoration is well known, 
and who is one of the most 
highly appreciated English art- 
ists and writers on this subject, has made 
some thoughtful suggestions in a recent 
lecture, which are summarized in the 
Scientific American Building Monthly. 
There was a time, he said, when all art 
was decorative. If that was ever so, the 
times are changed. Decoration is nowa- 
days only a division of art, and house 
decoration is only a division of that 
division, and even house decoration is 
divided into two—into what claims to be 
entirely an art and a fine art, and into 
what is content to be a mere matter of 
business. It is this last subdivision 
which is to be deplored. There is only 
one thing more deplorable. Worse than 
the professional attitude, with its unwar- 
rantable pretensions, worse than the 
dead level of business practice, which may 
at least be honest, is the quackery which 
takes the name of art in vain, using it 
only to decoy the unwary and to conjure 
the unearned money out of their pockets. 
And neither art nor trade has the 
monopoly of this kind of quackery. 
There is, on the one hand, the too cunning 
tradesman, who, as it were, covers over 
the cracks and flaws in his work, with a 
label describing it as art, and does infinite 
discredit to the genuine thing; on the 
other, there is the too artful artist, who 
pretends that his amateurish attempts 
are the only true form of decoration, and 
by his absurd pretensions not only puts 
up the back of practical men, but gives to 
sane people generally the erroneous idea 
that art is incompatible with common 
sense. My point is the mischievous 
severance of the art of decoration from 
the trade which, if not a comparatively 


new thing, is certainly more complete 
than in old days it was. 

Art and craftsmanship are inseparable. 
It is difficult to draw a hard-and-fast line 
between them, and say here one ends 
and the other begins. For the moment 
the consideration of beauty (apart from 
utility) enters into the calculations of the 
workman he touches on the domain of 
art. And it is all but, if not quite, 
impossible for a man to carry workman- 
ship to its farthest point without concern- 
ing himself about the beauty of his work. 
As a matter of fact, no man does; and 
so it is that art and craftsmanship are 
bound together. But it is quite possible 
for a man of business to carry on his trade 
without regard to art; as a matter of 
fact, the mere man of business, not him- 
self a workman, usually does. 


WHAT ART IS 


What, continued Mr. Day, is “art”? 
It is the flower of workmanship. To put 
it less figuratively, it is that something in 
workmanship which lifts it above mere 
workmanship—that touch of delicacy or 
beauty, of individuality or originality, 
which a man puts into his work, con- 
sciously perhaps for his own satisfaction, 
unconsciously perhaps because he cannot 
help it. “It is that which it comes to a 
man to do—for which reason we call it 
“inspiration ” when it is a great thing that 
is done. But the same impulse enters 
into little things, into the most modest 
decoration as well as into the more am- 
bitious. It is something not to be gauged. 
It is as subtle as the scent of a 
flower or the flower of a fruit. It 
has no price and is rarely paid for 
(until a man is famous, and then 
he reaps the harvest of long years of 
patience); but whether the artist is paid 
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for it or not, he puts it into his work be- 
cause he is an artist, and it would be no 
satisfaction to him if he did not. 

A good workman winces at bad work; 


he does his work well for the love of it. 
There is the secret of it—the man’s liking 
for his work. 


Commercial enterprise takes no account 
of that, and in proportion as decoration is 
carried out on strictly business principles 
it becomes less and less possible for a 
workman to put his heart into his work, 


and so to put art into it. ‘It is a mistake 
to separate a man’s trade from his en- 
joyment and his personality. And why 
are men ashamed of their shop, except 


that they do there things they would not 
do at home? All that is offensive in it 
should rather be stigmatized as un- 
tradesmanlike if we had not come to 
justify in trade what we should in daily 
life call mean. 

The, first step, I take it, toward making 
house decoration an art is not to be 
ashamed of it as a trade, to adopt it as 
a calling in which a man can take an 
honest pride, one which he does not al- 
together leave. behind him when he 
leaves the shop, one which is never very 
far from his thoughts, one which gives 
scope to his best faculties and does not 
tempt him from the path of manliness. 





FIREPLACES 


6s CLEAN hearth and the rigor 
of the game.” However sim- 
ple and time-worn the phrase, 


its fitness has never been out- 
done when one wishes to express the feel- 
ing of home shelter and domestic privacy, 
that shut-in sensation which is one of the 
unforgetable delights of winter. To turn 
from the friendly blaze within to where, 


as Lowell puts it, the winter storm 
“rustles against the pane with a sound 
more soothing than silence” is to experi- 
ence a thrill of contrast more delicious, 
more poignant, than any home delights 
summer can offer. For the call of sum- 
mer is up and away to the moorland and 
greenwood-tree, while that of winter is a 
home-call toward civilization, and the ap- 
plied arts are never more loved and sought 
than when they offer shelter from winter 


and rough weather. Yet, can we fairly 
regard winter as an enemy? The psy- 


chologists will not have it so, but claim 
that adverse conditions of climate tend 
to develop the inventiveness and energy 


of. man in overcoming them. So, hail to 
winter and his best gift to domestic life, 
the open fire! 
DEVELOPMENT OF FIREPLACES 
The early fireplace was a very different 
affair from that of to-day. It occupied 


the middle of a vast hall; its smoke as- 
cended through a hole in the roof, and 
its proportions were great enough to ad- 
mit not only a whole boar for roasting, 
but a dozen or so of half-frozen henchmen 
might almost roast also within its cavern- 
ous sides. Modern domestic life did not 
really begin until the reign of Louis XIV. 
in France, when, with safety from an in- 
vading hostile band reasonably assured, 
the upper classes began to have cush- 
ioned sofas; screens and carpets made re- 
pose more enjoyable; the modern fire- 
place was instituted, and splendor gave 
way to genuine comfort. History shows 
that the luxury of the upper classes tends 
to become in a generation or so the neces- 
sity of those of more moderate means, 
and this is exemplified in the fireplace, 
which more and more has become the 
focus of the living-rooms, even among 
people of moderate means. 


PLANNING THE FIREPLACE 

The mantel and hearth should be care- 
fully considered in the early stages of 
house-planning, and should depart widely 
from that time-honored precedent in city 
dwelling-houses of the “block” type, 
which has placed the fireplace directly 
opposite the entrance-door from the hall, 
the most draughty and conspicuous posi- 














FIREPLACES 


tion in the parlor. Small wonder that the 
fireplace is boarded up in summer and 
winter, and that about it neither human 
beings or associations show the slightest 
disposition to cluster. If not the main 
architectural feature of a room, the fire- 
place should at least be treated as one 
such feature; it should occupy a central 
position in the wall, with the space on 
either side treated as accessory to it; and 
above the mantel-shelf, the over-mantel, 
as the part resting against the chimney- 
breast is called, should either reach the 
ceiling or end at thesame height as the 
tops of the doors and windows. This 
treatment, not necessarily demanding a 
monumental type of mantel, will be found 
satisfactory, in that it harmonizes the 
relationship between ceilings, walls, doors, 
and windows, binding them together in a 
well-proportioned whole. 


PROPORTIONS 


Fireplaces since olden times have 
grown smaller and smaller as the discovery 
has been gradually made that the great 
heat generated in an immense fireplace, 
is counteracted by the draught of cold air 
admitted by the large opening, and in this 
climate there is also the probability that 
unless closed in summer by a damper, 
flies and other insects will find entrance 
through the same passageway. The pro- 
portions of the fireplace must, of course, 
be, to some extent, determined by those 
of the room of which it is a part; but a 
more pleasing, hospitable appearance is 
secured by having its width greater than 
its height. If too deep, much of the 
heat is lost up the chimney; if too shallow, 
the fire will be likely to smoke. The 
mantel-shelf should never be so high that 
ornaments upon it, or a mirror hung 
above, are inaccessible; or so low that 
there is the least chance of injury to shelf 
or contents by great heat. 

The ideal of fitness is reached when the 
mantel is of some uninflammable material, 
and in the early Renaissance period, 
none but marble fireplaces were built in 
Italy, while France used her native stone. 
But elaborate decorative sculpture was in 
vogue, and the ornamentation of hard 
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substances was so expensive that wood 
was after a time introduced. French 
taste, however, usually very delicate in 
such matters, very soon discarded it, and 
returned permanently to the use of mar- 
ble or stone, with more simplicity of deco- 
ration. Americans of taste have been 
much offended at those reminders of their 
more provincial days, the marble mantel- 
pieces of the middle of the past century. 
But these, if usually ugly and gruesomely 
suggestive of the tomb, were yet honestly 
what they seemed, strong, enduring, and 
absolutely secure from fire. They were 
better from every standpoint than the 
cheap machine-made, wooden substitute, 
whose over-mantel was tortured into an 
unworthy resemblance to a bric-d-brac 
cabinet. 

An inexpensive and attractive mantel 
may be built either of pressed brick, 
which is rather hard and obtrusive, unless 
carefully treated, or better still, for har- 
monious results, of ordinary building brick, 
which, from its porous construction, readily 
absorbs any of the oil-stains now popular 
on woodwork. This brick may flake off 
here and there, but a bit of the stain or a 
new coat of it readily restores its fresh- 
ness. Such a fireplace is safe, permanent, 
and if well-proportioned may be made 
quite beautiful. 


ORNAMENTATION 


A brick chimney should receive but 
little ornamentation, but a plaster relief 
built in with the chimney construction 
may become an interesting feature, if one 
is sure of the permanent interest of the 
subject chosen. The painted chimney- 
breast should only be done by an artist, 
and in any case the mantel is essentially 
the place for decoration of a somewhat 
formal character. A copper-plate, with 
the name of the house-owners and date of 
its building, was inserted in the brick fire- 
place of a recently built dwelling-house, 
while the clever tenant of another house 
covered the chimney-breast with family 
photographs and portraits in miniature, 
ingeniously surrounding her _hearth- 
stone with an association of ideas other- 
wise impossible in a rented house. It is 
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a mistake to load with ornaments a mantel 
which is surmounted by a mirror, for a 
mirror so covered that it is useless |} 
comes at once absurd, and every ornan 
placed against it doubled. Mirt 
were probably first used above th« 
place by Mansart in France, and require 
little ornament. Indeed, though this 1 
only be accepted by persons of 

taste, some authorities state that a cl 
and candlesticks are the only appropt 
ornaments for a mantel-shelf. One v 
ders why ; unless it is fitting that the or 
ments should suggest to the would 
lingerer about the glowing hearth 

the time has arrived when he should 

up his candlestick and go to bed. 


is 


FIRE—BACKS 


The fire-backs now seen are usually of 
brick, though ornamental fitted plat f 
iron, besides admitting of design, | 
the recommendation of a better radiating 
surface. If bricks are chosen, the ma 
should be cautioned against using 
which have numbers or letters on them. 
One otherwise normal matron approaches 
every evening the thin walls dividi: 
all from madness through seeing 
word “Boyd” in one of the bricks at 
back of her hospitable hearthstone. 

ACCESSORIES TO THE HEARTH 

The reflecting sheen of well-polished 
brass, while very beautiful about the fire, 
means so much care that wrought iron is 
the better choice, at least for 


simple 


households. It is well to choose andi1 
Scotland has many good gardens. The 
Duchess of Sutherland cares much for her 
garden at Dunrobin Castle. Owing to the 
mild climate and rich soil of this corner 


of Scotland, the Dunrobin gardens 

at their best in the earliest spring, w! 
the millions of snowdrops are in 
bloom. At Glamir Castle, the chief fe 

is a famous sun-dial. It stands on the lawi 
has eighty-four dials, and is supported by 
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with a long reach backward to the depth 
of the fire, as extreme heat will tarnish 
brass beyond hope of recall by any pol- 
isher, polish he never so wisely, and it 
tends to turn even iron to a gray tone. 
Genuine old andirons are likely to be de- 
ficient in this respect, and their lengths 
may be supplemented by vitrified bricks, 
or steel rails as a support for the back-log. 
Have the blacksmith fit hooks against the 
arch about the opening on which tongs, 
shovel, and bellows may be hung. If he 
is also clever enough to hang a crane 
within the opening, the pleasant hiss of 
steam from a hanging kettle will cheer- 
fully suggest tea, toddy, or any other 
concoction fancy and the hour may deem 
appropriate. Brass fenders should be 
high enough to fuitil the purpose of their 
design, yet should not be too heavy to 
remove and give free access to the fire. 
A light, portable screen is best, as such a 
screen is only needed when the fire is left 
to its own devices, and it may be readily 
put away. Opinions differ as to whether 
the fireplace should be closed in summer, 
or left open, with the logs laid ready for 
use. In this climate, the latter is proba- 
bly the better course, but if a fire-board is 
used, it should be well designed, of iron, 
or @ very unpretentious paper-covered 
board. A chest is excellent for holding a 
supply of wood or coal; that failing, a 
frankly utilitarian wicker basket is the 
second choice. Never use a hanging banner 
of inflammable material for a fire-sereen, 
as the association of ideas of danger with 
those of comfort is always unpleasant. 


GARDENS 


lions carved in stone. One hardly expects 
to find a garden on the lines of Versailles 
in the heart of Scotland; but one may be 
seen at Hopetoun House. Gray, the poet, 
praised these beautiful, if somewhat 
formal, parterres; and Byron observed 
that “such symmetry was not for soli- 
tude.” Terraced gardens are seen at 
Balcarres House, and are a feature at the 
princely domain of the Duke of Buccleuch. 



















_ THE SERVANT PROBLEM IN 
FAR CATHAY 


By Y. Tf. 
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This Janus- 
headed problem 
surely exists in 
every quarter of 
the globe.  fIts 
aspects vary "but 
the problem is 
there, and it is 
of its far eastern 
form that I can 
speak. 

In many ways the Chinaman is a most 
excellent servant, and that housekeeper 
who is content to abdicate her throne 
in favor of her house-boy—that blue- 
coated individual, who opens the door 
with a bland, “Missisee no have got,” 
or “ Missisee can see,” as the case may be— 
who will close her eyes to stray particles 
of dust in inappropriate corners, and who, 
most important of all, will pay the 
monthly bills without a murmur, may 
live a life of ease, unequaled in the 
Occident. 

Those, however, who occupy their 
thrones themselves have their peculiar 
trials—the two greatest being the 
“squeegee” and the unwieldy number of 
servants one requires to accomplish any- 
thing. One’s staff is headed by the boy; 
he it is who engages the others, and is 
responsible, to a great extent, for their 
efficiency and their honesty. He is under- 
studied generally by a “young brother,” 
“my cousin,” or “one flend,” a youth with 
a blue gown as long as himself, who is 
cursed with the spirit of willingness, and 
attempts to do all the work in every de- 
partment of the house, breaks all one’s 
china and glass, speaks little or no Eng- 
lish, and is dignified by the name of 
“larn pidjin,” pidjin being work. As 
soon as he “larns”’ one’s ways, and a few 
words of the vernacular, the house-boy 
appears with a long face and a tale that 


runs: “That small boy b’long belly bad, 
break plenty thing—more better my 
sendee he go homeside catchee new 
piece.”” So the youth departs to a posi- 
tion which commands higher wages, and 
the performance is repeated. 

The “coolie” is the chambermaid, the 
most annoying member of the staff. He 
cannot see why things should be cleaned 
behind; dirt there cannot be seen. Why 
should one move a bureau? However, 
patience, supervision, and sarcasm—than 
which nothing touches a celestial more 
closely—finally prevail, and if one cares 
enough, one’s house may be clean. The 
amah, the only woman in the staff, is a 
most comforting person, and most willing 
to do anything in the world to please her 
missisee, whom: she regards as a de- 
mented individual with strange theories. 
She is quite willing not to put golf-boots 
and chiffon bodices in the same drawer, 
if you do not wish it, but she cannot un- 
derstand why they are inappropriate to- 
gether. A sense of order is no part of a 
Chinaman’s make-up; and the cook is a 
really remarkable person, who with five 
saucepans and a few bamboo sticks, 
which he uses for endless purposes, con- 
cocts wonderful dishes. The cosmopoli- 
tan communities tend to much variety 
of menu, and the cook will explain that 
some new dish which he wishes to make 
“b’long Garman fashion,” or will ask, 
“Missisee wantchee vegetable, backside 
joint, all same Flench fashion?” He, 
too, is understudied—by a youth, who 
when he comes is sure to be grubby and 
much like asweep. After a few months of 
training and improvement, one fine day 
he disappears, and a new individual greets 
one’s eyes on one’s tour of the kitchen 
region. “Who man that small man?” 
one demands. “That b’long new piece 
small cook, that other piece too muchee 
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darty, my have sendee he go way 


One sighs; it is useless to battle again 
The “other piece small cook” ha 
probably taken a place as No. 1, and on: 


fate. 


sees him no more. 
What is the most trying, however 
that no one will do anything that d 


not lie strictly within the limits that 


“ole-time custom” has decreed as 
work. Will the cook wash the sai 


* pans? Not at all; for that one has the 
No. 2. Will the garden-man weed 
grass? No, indeed; for that a dozen 


ladies, from the nearest village, co 
with their little bamboo stools and gra 


children of all ages, to spend a.happy d 


on one’s lawn. Will the mafoo (coa 
man) clean the pony or cool him off? 
no account. “My young brother,” 


erally a very young one, is again in requi 


sition and solemnly paces the animal 
and fro. 
domestic means his retinue of relati« 
who invade one’s back quarters, and d 
if possible, every law of sanitation. 
The “squeegee,” however, is the n 
baffling and hopeless part of the p 
lem—it is absolutely limitless. The ox 
dental mind cannot, for one inst 
grasp the value of the ten-cent piece t: 
oriental, and a ten-cent piece “‘squeeg: 
is of infinitely more value than a ten-c: 
piece earned. Squeegeeing is to a cel 
as sport to a Briton, the very breath 
his nostrils. 
compound pays a tax to the boy. E 
tin of butter pays its gate-money 
entering, and when the contents 
eaten, the tin is sold. 


and one buys it back again. 


And so on, da capo al fin. Each 


Everything that enters one’ 


The kerosene pays 
gate-money, lights the houses of all one’s 
staff, the tin is sold, made into a dustpa 
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Empty bottles are as the “gold of 
Ophir.” A liberal education for a young 
housekeeper is to drive through a certain 
street I know. It is lined on either hand 
with junk-shops, wherein lie exposed for 
sale every article that one has thrown 
away for years past. - A faint conception 
of the thrift of the celestial begins to 
dawn in the occidental mind at the sight 
of this treasured rubbish. Broken plates 
and lamp chimneys, mosquito curtains 
in a state of decomposition, old hats, 
shoes, and coats nearly dissolved; every- 
thing conceivable and inconceivable finds 
here a market. Is it, then, marvelous that 
one’s bills, unwatched, attain heroic pr 
portions. 

Direct and serious theft is uncommon; 
it is the eternal pilfering, baffling detec- 
tion, that one must fight. Lumps of 
sugar are stolen, one by one, until a good- 
sized boxful may be borne in triumph 
to the yang king pan and there sold. 
Port is taken in driblets, until a whole 
bottle is collected, ete. Day by day the 
discouraged housekeeper becomes less 
and less vigilant, until she obtains that 
happy state in which she submits to the 
“squeegee,’’ considering the sum thus 
spent the payment for comfort. This 
reached, one may appreciate the excel- 
lences of one’s domestics, and ignore their 
faults. One may say nonchalantly to the 
boy, “Talkee cook have got fourteen 
pieces man come dinner to morning,” 
and may sit down to a perfectly served 
repast without a further thought. The 
flowers will be arranged, the glass and 
silver will shine, the wines will be served 
without a fault, and one’s thoughts may 
be centered entirely upon one’s guests. 
Surely, this is a world of compensations. 


. 
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RECENT PHASES OF CO- 
OPERATION AMONG 
WOMEN 


By MARY HINMAN ABEL 
I 


WONDER if the middleman, of 
| whom we hear so much, sleeps well o’ 

nights? Or does he fail to see his un- 

popularity? We begrudge him his 
gains, because it has always been consid- 
ered just ground for complaint, by both 
producer and consumer, that every pro- 
duct of factory, mine, and mill must pass 
through so many hands that add nought 
to value, but double or treble the original 
price for service rendered in sorting, com- 
bining, and transporting. The cry is al- 
ways going up, “Why can we not bring 
the two end links of this long chain closer 
together?” The individual consumer is 
evidently powerless, but what about com- 
bination? There have been many at- 
tempts, a few successes. 

The smaller the income to be expended, 
the less the middleman’s profit can be 
spared from it, and it was the spur of bit- 
ter poverty that drove the Rochdale 
pioneers in the early ’40s to make the ex- 
periment that finally reached such tri- 
umphant success. In different parts of 
England to-day may be seen hundreds of 
co-operative stores, that are the out- 
growth of the single room and the pitiful 
capital of $175 with which a few over- 
worked, underpaid artisans started out to 
purchase their daily necessaries at whole- 
sale rates. 

The story of the long struggle, carried on 
with such dogged determination and un- 
usual foresight, has been often told. 
Those who started the enterprise died 


famous; and although the successful imi- 
tators have thus far been few, co-operation 
among consumers had been proved feasi- 
ble, and was henceforth to hold out allur- 
ing visions to those who would fain in- 
crease the purchasing power of an income. 
We shall see that women, as well as men, 
have attempted to apply this principle in 
a matter that so vitally concerns them. 
The wives of those Rochedale pioneers 
could only at that time have played their 
world-old part of faith and patience at 
home, or perhaps they hung on the rear 
of the valiant little army with bitter com- 
plainings over the length of the journey 
into the promised land. But a quarter 
of a century later the time was more pro- 
pitious for independent effort on the part 
of women. To many lands war had 
brought suffering, and it was to be met 
with the old fortitude, and also with a new 
spirit of helpfulness. The Sanitary Com- 
mission, that came into being during our 
Civil War, the Frauen Vereine of Germany 
and Austria, following the wars of ’67 
and ’73, marked the coming of a new era. 
They were organized to meet a present 
need, but they gave training and experi- 
ence that was to bear fruit; the objects 
of these women’s unions in foreign coun- 
tries were domestic and philanthropic; 
and later, when in our own country wo- 
men’s organizations had relinquished-the 
earlier objects for a hundred varied inter- 
ests, these Frauen Vereine developed 
along the original lines and became per- 
manent institutions in Berlin and Vienna. 
During a year’s residence in Vienna, in 
1889-90, I was a member of the Wiener 
Hausfrauen Verein, and made a care- 
ful study of its methods. It seemed to 
me then, and still more since, as I have 
compared it with other efforts in the same 
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line, a very remarkable success in 
operation. It has made no such figuré 
the business world, and it lacks the tragic 
interest that pertains to a struggl 
existence, for it was carried on by well-to- 
do people, otherwise it is worthy to ranl 
in the history of such enterprises bi 
that of the Rochdale pioneers. 

In 1874 this Verein was organiz 
its object being “whatever will for 
the practical interests of the house- 
hold.” From this wide field it - 
lected two points of attack—it aimed to 
reduce the cost of living by furnishing to 
members food and house furnishing good 
at as nearly as possible wholesale prices, 
and to diminish friction in the running of 
the household, by providing good se1 
To meet these ends, a store was first estab- 
lished, and later a training school for 
vants, and an employment bureau. 
the time I knew the organization, it 
twenty-six hundred members, represent- 
ing as many families, and each met 
paid yearly dues not to exceed tl 
guldens, or about a dollar and a quarte1 
From the store I bought for a year all { 
supplies, excepting meat and vegetabl 
also coal, petroleum, and all kitchen ne 
saries. I used its addresses of reli 
business firms, and its recommendations 
of seamstresses, and other hand-workers. 
The goods delivered were of the best 
quality, the prices only a little below tl! 
market price, as all other profits were sur- 
rendered by the members to the fund 
needed for the training school and ths 
ployment bureau. I made the acquaint- 
ance of the president of this Verein, a 
woman of culture, ability, and tact. She 
told me of the early years of the vent 
when its fiscal success seemed doubtful, 
and when she and her associates had 
worked till midnight doing up packages 
of groceries, as the clerk’s hire was not 
forthcoming. What sustained them in 
this long struggle? I had asked. The 
duty they owed to the working-women 
who should be trained to do their v 
well, so that good wages would be certain; 
and their duty to their own households to 
make this grade of service available, 
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which was the only way to establish order 
and efficiency. These, I found, were the 
controlling motives. The store was valued 
because it assured the members against 
false weights and adulterations, but still 
more because by its profits it could sup- 
port the training school. 

Let us not lose sight of this fact. 
Altruistic motives have been found more 
potent than selfish ones to hold a number 
of people to united action. If.our aim be 
to increase our leisure, or our luxuries, or 
our convenience, we soon fall by the way, 
for any social readjustment requires ardu- 
ous labor; and we may well say, if our aim 
is selfish, that the effort is greater than 
the reward. My Vienna friends had this 
high motive to sustain them, the good 
sense to seek the advice of experienced 
business men, and the Teutonic thor- 
oughness to carry their project through 
to the end. A quarter of a century’s 
success for a co-operative organization, 
run in the interests of fifteen or twenty 
thousand people, puts the Vienna Haus- 
frauen Verein on the short list of those 
whose methods will repay our closest study. 

“Do you really tell me,”’ said the presi- 
dent of this Verein, “that you have noth- 
ing of this kind in the United States? 
Your women, we have heard, are so intel- 
ligent, and work so well together in your 
literary and social clubs, you should surely 
succeed in this. And then,” she added, 
naively, “they tell me that your house- 
keeping difficulties are even greater than 
ours.” 

In considering the co-operative prin- 
ciple as applied to the expenditure of in- 
come, we find that it has met signal suc- 
cesses which the two instances we have 
given serve to illustrate: one on the part 
of men pressed by conditions of wretch- 
edness that could not well be made worse; 
the other on the part of women actuated 
by a sense of duty to their families and to 
the community. 

It now remains to see what successful 
or unsuccessful attempts have been made 
by united efforts “to forward the practical 
interests of the household” in our own 
country with its different conditions. For 
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years I have carefully followed the 
many ventures calling themselves co- 
operative housekeeping, and also. the 
work of organizations whose objects are 
more general and tend to the practical 
education of the community whose ideals 
and standards are to determine the suc- 
cess of every enterprise, and I feel that 
the time has come to draw from their his- 
tory certain lessons, and to use this valu- 
able experience at our command as a 
foundation for new enterprises that shall 
be cautious in their beginnings, recog- 
nizing the limitations of the experiment, 
but large in their ultimate plan to fit an 
expanding future. 


DOMESTIC SERVICE— 
REASONS FOR UN- 
POPULARITY 


By GAIL LAUGHLIN 


N attempting to discover the reasons 
| for the general disinclination of intel- 

ligent women to enter domestic ser- 

vice, we must consider the subject 
from the point of view of the employee, 
rather than from that of the employer. 
There are many employers, or would-be 
employers, of domestic labor who seem 
inclined to regard the preference of women 
for shop and factory work as pure perver- 
sity. So long as we approach the domes- 
tic service problem in that frame of mind 
we shall never arrive at any solution. 
There must be fought out in this field of 
labor the ever-recurrent conflict between 
the seeming interests of employers and 
of employees. In other branches of labor, 
organizations of employees have pre- 
sented their demands to their employers, 
and have secured the redress of many 
grievances. Domestic labor is of such 
a character that organized movements by 
employees are not easily made. There 
has, therefore, never been any organized 
demand for changed conditions. There 
have been no organized strikes, but there 
have been individual strikes, if one may 
use that term, for women in large num- 
bers have individually refused to work at 
domestic labor, and have sought employ- 
ment elsewhere. Domestic service has 
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been as effectually boycotted. by most in- 
telligent women as if there had been a 
pubkic proclamation to that effect. If 
the strikers are to return to work, if the 
boycott is to be declared off, employers of 
domestic labor must yield something to 
the individual strikers and boycotters, 
even as employers in other branches of 
labor have long since yielded to organ- 
ized demands. 

It is not so easy, in the absence of any 
concerted demands, to know, perhaps, 
what concessions must be made in order 
to bfing about a different situation. 
Something can be determined from noting 
the chief differences between shop and 
factory conditions and conditions in do- 
mestic service. Even more can be deter- 
mined, perhaps, from considering the ob- 
jections which employers would have to 
domestic service if they were suddenly to 
become employees. The chief source of 
information, however, must be the com- 
plaints of employees and the somewhat 


vague objections to domestic service put” 


forward by women workers in shops and 
factories. 

The heads of employment bureaus re- 
port that one of the most frequent com- 
plaints made by domestic workers is 
that the hours are too long. The long 
hours in domestic service are also, as a 
rule, made the first ground of objection 
by shop and factory workers. In almost 
the same breath these latter-named work- 
ers add, as a further objection to domestic 
service, the lack of companionship. A 
considerable number will express an aver- 
sion to the “drudgery” of housework, 
while a somewhat smaller number will 
give voice to their resentment of the incli- 
nation of employers to supervise the per- 
sonal affairs of their employees. Usually 
objections will come to an end with these 
few named unless the inquiry is persisted 
in. Then, if the one making the inquiry 
has the confidence of the women, it will be 
brought to light that bigger and more fun- 
damental than any of these objections, 
strong as these are, is the objection that 
the domestic worker is regarded as being 
inferior, socially, to workers of every 
other class. 
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Are these objections valid? Prob 
exception would be taken by most 
ployers to the suggestion that the h 
of labor in domestic service are ut 
long, as compared with the hours of | 
in other occupations; yet specific in 
tigation shows that this objection i ll 
founded. From the returns made 1 
Industrial Commission, it appeared 
the domestic employees covered bj e 
investigation made were, on an a 
on duty from twelve to thirteen hour 
day, and were engaged in actual 
from nine to twelve hours per day. 
smaller figures represent the a1 
hours as reported by employers; 
larger figures, the average hours 
ported by employees. The figures given 
by employers are probably too low 
those given by employees, too high. 
truth will undoubtedly be found mid 
between the two. A careful investig 
made by the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union of Boston, in 1898, 
* showed that-the domestic employee: 
ered by that investigation were on « 
twelve hours per day, on an average, and 
were actually engaged in labor f 
and a half hours. These figures prot 
come very close to the exact truth. T! 
are few shops or factories where w 
are employed for more than ten hour: 
day; in fact, in most states, longer 
are forbidden by law. Taking the fi 8 
given as a basis, we find, therefore, that 
domestic workers are actually engag 
labor for more hours per day thar 
and factory workers either actually | 
or are subject to call; and, in addi ; 
domestic workers are subject to call dur- 


ing a further amount of time. When it is 
taken into account that, besides working 
longer hours on six days of the week, do- 
mestic employees also work from half to 


two-thirds time on Sundays, the advan- 
tage in favor of shop and factory work, so 
far as hours of labor are concerned i 
comes considerable. 

The mere length of hours, howev +9 
quite a minor point in the minds of work- 
ers, as compared with the fact that the 
time when domestic employees are not 
actually engaged in labor or specificall 
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on duty is not wholly under their own 
control. In the majority of cases, the 
only time wholly at their own disposal 
consists of a part of Sunday, and of the 
afternoon and evening of one other day 
in the week. They are not free to come 
and go as they please when their work is 
done. Their evenings are not their own. 
They are not free, therefore, to attend 
places of amusement, to belong to clubs, or 
even to visit with their friends. This is the 
greater hardship, in that during the day 
they also are cut off from companionship. 
They have not the opportunity, as has the 
shop or factory worker, to exchange morn- 
ing greetings with fellow-employees, or to 
spend the luncheon hour with them. 
The mining prospector and the sheep- 
herder on the Western plains lead a more 
lonely and isolated life than do domestic 
employees, but this cannot be said of any 
workers in a settled and populous com- 
munity. The lack of companionship is 
emphasized for the domestic worker, 
moreover, by the inevitable comparison 
of her isolation with the fuller life led by 
the other members of the household of 
which she is a part. 

The thought that household labor par- 
takes more of the nature of drudgery than 
does shop or factory work will be new to 
many people; and it is undoubtedly true 
that, in a very large number of cases, the 
work required of domestic employees is 
less severe than the ordinary labor of shop 
and factory workers. Yet, unpleasant as 
the truth is, the fact must be recognized 
that in quite as many cases, if not in more, 
the work required is excessive. In fact, 
the head of a large and reputable employ- 
ment bureau reported to the Industrial 
Commission that the majority of employ- 
ers demanded too much of their employees. 
The tendency is all too common to base 
what is expected of a domestic employee, 
not on what would be a proper amount of 
work for a woman, but rather on the 
amount of work necessary to be per- 
formed in the"household; and frequently 
a single employee is expected to do all the 
work for a large family. This situation is 
the inevitable outgrowth of the fact that 
this is the generally accepted standard for 
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the wife and mother. My attention was 
recently called to the case of a domestic 
employee who was expected to do all the 
housework for a family consisting of a 
husband and wife and ten children. The 
man was a well-to-do business man, but 
his wife had done, single-handed, all the 
work of the household until the inevitable 
break-down came. Then a woman had 
been hired to do the work, and it was 
hardly to be expected, perhaps, that the 
family would require less work of her 
than of the wife and mother. Who would 
not prefer to engage in an occupation in 
which there is a fixed standard for a day’s 
labor, based on the ordinary strength and 
capacity of a woman, rather than in one 
in which there is the chance of coming 
into contact with such excessive demands, 
and in which there is no true standard of 
a proper day’s work? 

The feeling that household work means 
more “drudgery” than shop or factory 
work comes not only from the fact that 
too much work is required, but also, in 
part, from the fact that too many kinds 
of work are required of a single person. 
The spirit of co-operation has breathed 
upon every other kind of labor. Each 
laborer has his or her special work to do. 
It is only in domestic work that a single 
person is expected to do a dozen different 
kinds of work, and to do each one well. 
This is true, of course; only of “general 
servants,” but a very large majority of 
domestic workers are “general servants,” 
though very much against their will; for, 
according to the statements sent out from 
employment bureaus, only a fractional 
part of would-be workers apply for posi- 
tions as “general servants,” and they 
accept such positions only as a last resort. 

That the daily life of the domestic em- 
ployee is, in most cases, more or less under 
the supervision of her employer will hard- 
ly be questioned. Her hour of retiring, 
the character of her friends and associates, 
and the nature of her amusements are all 
inquired into as of right. A part of this 
supervision is inevitable, so long as the 
employee is a member of her emvloyer’s 
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household, but the practice is extended 
far beyond what is a necessary result of 
the residence of the employee in her em- 
ployer’s house. It is not strange that 
women possessed of self-respect and inde- 
pendence of spirit rebel against such super- 
vision, and demand the treatment ac- 
corded to other self-supporting adults. 

The social inferiority of the domestic 
employee is also an indisputable fact. We 
may recognize the injustice of the fact, 
and deprecate its existence, but it is, 
nevertheless, a fact, and must be faced 
and considered ih all its bearings. The 
feeling is so universal that it is hardly 
necessary to present evidence of its exist- 
ence. No woman who has once been em- 
ployed in domestic service can reach a 
sufficiently high position for that fact not 
to be whispered about in a way which 
implies that it is a blot on her social 
escutcheon. There are few organizations 
to which domestic employees belong; but 
if, occasionally, one does belong to a 
church or organization, the general atti- 
tude toward her is such as to indicate the 
feeling that she is on a lower social plane 
than others. The working-girls’ clubs do 
not admit domestic employees, and in 
fact, the members of those clubs hold 
themselves severely aloof from all such 
workers. The better class of laboring 
men do not care to find their women com- 
panions or possible wives among them. 
They are the social pariahs of this country. 
Since that is the case, who can wonder or 
criticize if intelligent women prefer the 
cold room and the insufficient food, which 
the low wages paid in shops and factories 
too frequently mean, to the results of 
being employed in domestic service? 

It must be acknowledged, I think, that 
the alleged conditions in domestic service 
to which objections are made are actuali- 
ties. The next steps to be taken are: 
First, to determine how the objectionable 
features may be removed; and secondly, 
to determine whether or not that which 
will be accomplished by their removal 
will sufficiently compensate the employer 
for that which must be given up. 
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ALICE FREEMAN PALMER 
ANY of the most important edu- 

cational movements of the age 

have lost a wise leader and sym- 

pathetic counselor in the death 


of Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. Her dis- 
tinguished career as president and trustee 
of Wellesley College, member of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Board of Education, and 
president of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnz, as well as in many other posts of 
educational influence and responsibil 


is known throughout the land. Her ac- 
tive service for home economics, and for 
many and varied activities directed to- 
ward the well-being of the family and of 


society, as expressed in the home, wa 
so well known. Though less conspicuous, 
it was equally notable. 


It was as the result of her initiative and 
energy in arousing the interest of friends 
of Wellesley College that an instructorship 
in domestic science was established and a 


laboratory equipped in 1899, the first 
work of the kind carried on by any college 
in the world. In co-operation with Mrs. 
Ellen H. Richards, she directed the Bos- 
ton Association of Collegiate Alumne in 
plans which led to investigations in house- 
hold problems, and to the establishment 
of a fellowship in the Boston School of 
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Housekeeping. She constantly gave new 
impulses and fresh vigor to the work in 
domestic science carried on by the Wo- 
man’s Education Association of Boston, 
of which she was for several years the 
president. She contributed largely in 
suggestion and resources to the efforts 
which began with the modest home eco- 
nomies exhibit held in Boston last spring, 
and gradually developed into the exhibit 
held under the auspices of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnz in Washington last 
November, which will be shown in dif- 
ferent cities before appearing finally at 
the St. Louis exhibition. 

It is useless, indeed, to attempt to 
enumerate the ways in which her keen in- 
sight, breadth of view. boundless sug- 
gestiveness, and hopefui spirit directed 
educational effort and influence towards 
the betterment of domestic conditions, 
and the placing of household problems on 
a more dignified basis. 

It is peculiarly fitting that her services 
in this direction should be recognized, and 
the interest which she stimulated, or even 
created should be _ perpetuated. The 
committee appointed to consider plans for 
suitable memorials has wisely included 
in the list the endowment of a professor- 
ship of social science and home economics 
at, Wellesley College. 
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ME: FRANK CHOUTEAU BROWN has 

written a treatise on “Letters and Let- 
tering” — illustrated with two hundred ex- 
amples—which should be of the greatest u 
to architects and decorators; indeed, it should 
have a very moral effect on designers and print- 
ers, if it could be given wide circulation, for 
he has gathered together examples of the best 
lettering of all time. Any one of a dozen les 
might be taken as a model for current work 
and prove not only distinguished, but of last 
beauty. Mr. Claude Fayette Bragdon’s “ 
netian alphabet,” the now popular Caslon let 
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ter, the modern American capitals by Mr. 
Bertram Goodhue, Mr. Will Bradley’s Roman 
letters, and Mr. Maxfield Parrish’s alphabet are 
all excellent forms—simple, full of grace in 
line and shading, and marked by taste and 
skill in drawing. Attention should be called 
also to the marvelous beauty of the Greek 
type designed by Mr. Selwyn Image. Mr. 
Brown’s book can be heartily recommended 
as the best work on the subject to be had. 


Published by the Bates & Guild Co., Boston. 
8vo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


(Continued) 


SOME UGLY LOOKING MEN 


“What’s the matter with you? The 
duke and the count went to a dance-hall,” 
expostulated Quentin. 

“To make a night of it,” added Savage. 

“Didn’t you see a nice-lookin’ feller up 
there in th’ avenoo, an’ didn’t he size you 
up purty close? That’s him—that’s Cou- 
rant, th’ fly cop. Git inside this doorway 
an’ you'll see him pass yere in a couple of 
seconds. He’s not a block behind us.” 

Sure enough, the dapper stranger passed 
by the three men in shadow, looking 
uneasily, nervously up and across the 
street. 

“He’s lost th’ trail,” whispered Turk, 
after Courant was beyond hearing. 

“The same fellow, I’ll be blowed,” 
said Dickey, in amazement. “Now, what 
do you suppose the game is?” 

“My idea is that w’en you turned ’em 
down on th’ dance-hall job they was afraid 
you’d go to th’ young lady’s house and 
cut in on th’ prince’s cinch, so they had to 
git a move on to head you off. You was 
wise w’en you kicked out of th’ dance-hall 
racket. 

“By thunder, I believe their game was 
to mix us up in a big free-for-all fight when 
they got us into that dance-dive,” said 
Quentin, seriously. By this time they 
were some distance behind Turk, fol- 
lowing in the path of the puzzled 
detective. They saw him look curi- 


ously at the lighted windows of the 
houses, and overtook him at the inter- 
section of the Boulevard Waterloo. Just 
as they came up from behind, Courant 
stopped for an instant’s conversation with 
two men. Their talk was brief, and the 
trio turned to go back over the path just 
traversed by Courant. The two sets of 
men met fairly, and were compelled to 
make room for each other to pass. Courant 
came to a full stop involuntarily, but 
recovered himself and followed his friends 
quickly. . 

“The plot thickens,” observed Phil. “It 
looks as though they are rounding up their 
forces after the miscarriage of the original 
plan. Gad, they are* hunting us down 
like rats to-night.” 

When they entered the hotel a short 
time later the first man they saw was 
Prince Ugo. With-his dark eyes glowing, 
his lips parted in a fine smile, he came to 
meet them, his hand extended heartily. 

“T have asked for you, gentlemen, and 
you were out, You return just as I am 
ready to give up in despair. Miss Gar- 
rison has asked me to deliver into your 
hands this missive.” With that he drew 
from his pocket a sealed envelope and 
passed it to Quentin. “I was com- 
manded to give it you to-night, so perhaps 
you will read it now.” 

“Thank you,” muttered the other, 
nervously tearing open the envelope as 
the prince turned to Dickey Savage. At 
that moment the duke and the count 
strolled into the rotunda, jauntily, easily, 
as if they had been no farther than the 
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block just beyond, instead of racing al 
They approacl 


in a bounding cab. 
the group as Phil turned away to rea 
note which had come so strangely 
his hands. Dorothy wrote: 

“Dear Phil: I trust you to say n 
to Prince Ugo. 


drive with you. He would consider 
affront. I know it is not 
caution you, but I feel safe in doit 
You will pardon me, I am sur 

conduct, as well as yours, when we 
at it calmly in an afterlight, was « 
extraordinary. So fully do I trust 
and so well does he love me, that I] 
this note comes to you inviolate.” 


Phil’s brain was in a whirl. He gla 
at the handsome face of Dorothy’s 1 
lover and then at his swarthy fe 
countrymen. Could they be plot 
Could he be hand-in-hand with thos« 
looking men? 
and yet he so feared its recipient th 


was employing questionable means to 


pose of him. 


1 


“An invitation to dinner?” asked 


prince, laughing easily. 

“To-morrow night I expect a 
friends here to dine, and I have the h 
to ask you allto be among my guests 
shall sit down at nine o’clock, and | 
exact a promise that the end may « 
within a week thereafter.” 

The Americans could do naught 
accept, but there was an oppressiv« 
of misgiving in their hearts. 


CHAPTER XIV 
A DINNER AND A DUEI 


T nine o’clock the next ev 
Quentin.and Savage found 1 
selves in the rooms occupi¢ 


the prince, the former ex} 


encing a distinct sense of warines 
caution. 

If Quentin suspected some fort 
treachery at the outset, he was 
obliged to ridicule his fears. There 
nearly a score of men there, and a 


I mean, do not inti 
that I saw him yesterday when I wer 


necessar\ 


He had delivered the 1 
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glance revealed to him the gratifying fact 
that no treachery could be practiced in 
such an assemblage. Among their fellow- 
guests there was an English lord, an 
Austrian duke, a Russian prince, a Ger- 
man baron, besides others from France, 
Belgium, and Germany. 

Prince Ugo greeted them warmly, and 
they were at their éase in an instant under 
the magnetism of his manner. There 
was but one other American there, a 
millionaire, who welcomed his fellow New 
Yorkers with no small show of delight. 
The expression of relief on his face 
plainly exposed a previous fear that he 
was unspeakably alone in this assemblage 
of continental aristocrats. 

At the table, Quentin sat between an 
Austrian duke and a German named Von 
Kragg. He was but two seats removed 
from Prince Ugo, while Savage was on the 
other side of the table, almost opposite 
Quentin. On Dickey’s right sat the Duke 
Laselli, and next to that individual was 
the American millionaire. Directly across 
the broad table from Quentin was the tall, 
rakish-looking Count Diego Sallaconi. 

Quentin heard his name uttered by 
Prince Ugo and turned from the baron. 

“Mr. Quentin, Prince Kapolski tells me 
he saw our friends, the Saxondales, in 
London last week. They were preparing 
to go to their place in the country. You 
have been there, have you not?” Prince 
Ugo turned his gleaming eyes and engaging 
smile upon the man addressed. 

“On several occasions,” responded the 
other. “Saxondale is a famous hunter 
and he gave me some rare sport. When 
do they leave London?” he asked, in- 
differently. 

“They were to have started this week,” 
said the Russian prince, “and there is to 
be quite a large party, I hears A young 
American who was with them was called 
away suddenly last week, and as the trip 
was arranged for his special amusement— 
by Lady Jane,I was told—his departure 
upset the plans a trifle.” Quentin and 
Savage, who had heard the remark, glanced 
at one another in surprise. 

“T should enjoy being with them,” said 
the former, warmly. “My friend, Mr. 
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Savage, was invited, I think,” he added, 
and Dickey studiously consulted the salad. 
He had not been invited, and the announce- 
ment that the Saxondales were off for the 
north of England was news to him. 

“O, certainly,” exclaimed Ugo; “he 
was their guest. And Lady Jane ar- 
ranged it, you say, Kapolski? Draft- 
horses could not have been strong enough 
to pull me away from London had she 
planned for my pleasure. You must dis- 
cover the fault in him, my dear Quentin, 
and hold him to account for a very repre- 
hensible act.” Ugo knew that Dickey was 
listening, and the first point in a beautiful 
game was scored. 

“Mr. Savage does not care for shooting,” 
said Phil, flushing slightly. The Russian 
prince had been looking at him intently; 
a peculiar flash came into his eye when 
Quentin made the defensive remark. 

“But there is game to be had without 
resorting to the gun,” he said, smiling 
blandly. 

“One doesn’t have to go to a shgoting- 
box to bag it, though,” said Sallaconi, 
mischievously. 

“T think the hunter uses bow and arrow 
exclusively,” added Ugo; and there was a 
general laugh, which sent a streak of red 
up Dickey’s cheeks. If the Russian’s 
news was true he had been purposely 
slighted by the Saxondales. And yet it was 
not altogether humiliation or wounded 
pride that brought the red to his cheek. 
He and Lady Jane had quarreled just 
before he left her, and while he hated 
her and she hated him and all that, still 
he did not care to hear her name bandied 
about by the wine-sippers at this delectable 
table. 

“ A toast,” said the Russian prince, arising 
from his seat beside Ravorelli. The guests 
arose and almost met in a long line 
above the center of the table. Ugo alone 
remained seated, as if divining that 
they were to drink to him. . For the 
first time Quentin closely observed 
the Russian. He was tall and of a 
powerful frame, middle-aged and the 
possessor of a strong, handsome face 
on which years of dissipation had left few 
weakening marks. His eyes were narrow 
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and as blue as the sky, his hair light and 
bushy, his beard coarse and suggestive 
of the fierceness of the wild boar. His 
voice was clear and cutting, and his 
French almost perfect. “We drink to the 
undying happiness of our host, the luck- 
iest prince in all the world. May he 
always know the bliss of a lover and 
never the cares of a husband; may his 
wedded state be an endless love story 
without a prosaic passage; may life with 
the new Princess of Ravorelli be a poem, 
a song, a jubilate, with never a dirge 
between its morn and its midnight.” 

“ And a long life to him,” added Quen- 
tin, clearly. As they drank the eyes of 
Prince Ugo were upon the last speaker, 
and there was a puzzled expression in 
them. Count Sallaconi’s black eyebrows 
shot up at the outer ends and a curious 
grimness fastened itself about his mouth 
and nose. 

“T thank you, gentlemen,” responded 
Ugo, rising. “Will you divide the 
toast with me in proposing the happiness 
of the one who is to bring all these good 
things into my life?”’ The half-emptied 
glasses were drained. Dickey Savage’s 
eyes met Quentin’s in a long look of per- 
plexity. At last an almost imperceptible 
twinkle, suggestive of either mirth or 
skepticism, manifested itself in his friend’s 
eyes and the puzzled observer was satis- 
fied. 

When, in the end, the diners pushed 
their chairs back from the table and 
passed into another room, it was far past 
midnight, and the real revelry of the night 
was at hand. Four men there were who 
tried to conceal their disgust of the ballet- 
dancers who appeared, while the others 
roared out the applause of degenerates. 

“T am not a saint, but this is more than 
I can stand. It is sickening,” said 
Quentin. , 

“And these miserable specimens of 
European manhood delight in it,” said 
Savage, his face aflame with shame and 
disgust. “Gad, don’t ask what kind 
of women they are. Ask how it is the 
world has ever called these fellows men.” 

“Did I understand you correctly, sir?” 
asked a cold voice at his side, and Dickey 
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turned to look into the flaming ey: 
Prince Kapolski. Count, Sallaconi 
clutching the left arm of the big Rus 
and there was a look of dismay i 
face. He flashed a glance of fierce 
appointment at Quentin, and then 


of helplessness across the room at Prit 


Ugo. 


“If you understand English you } 
ably did,” said Dickey, pale but def 


“Come, 


prince,” began the agit 


count, but Kapolski shook him off. 
“You must apologize for your « 


ments, sir,” said the prince, in excel 


English 


“T can’t apologize, you know. In 


what I said,” said Dickey, drawing |! 


self up to the limit of his five feet 
The Russian’s open hand came viol 


in contact with the young fellow’s ch: 


driving the tears to the surface of his « 
They were tears of anger, pain 


mortification, not of submission or fe: 
His clenched right hand shot outv 


£ 


and upward, and before the Russian | 


what had happened a crashing blow caught 


e 
£ 
I 


4 


him full in the jaw, and he would hav: 


while others rushed in and held the 1 
ing, sputtering victim. 

All was confusion and excitement i 
Just then a pale-faced, si 
Jooking waiter came up from be 
and hoarsely whispered in Quentin’s 

“Get out, quick! The big prince 1 
a mistake. 
with you, monsieur.” He was gon: 
fore he could be questioned. 

“See!” exclaimed Dickey. “It 
job, after all, and the dago is at the bot 


instant. 


of it!” 


“ ’Sh ! 


He was to have quar 


Here he comes with the Ru 
and the whole pack behind them,” 
Phil, despairingly. As Ugo and Ka; 
crossed the room, the former, whos 
was white with suppressed passion, | 
under his breath into the ear of the r 


Russian : 

“You fool, it was the other one 
tall one! You have quarreled witl 
wrong man. The big one is Quer 


T) 


gone sprawling to the floor had not ] 
Sallaconi caught him in his arms. Qi 
tin grasped Dickey and pulled him av 


iT 


Kapolski. How could you have made 
such a mistake?” 

“Mistake or no mistake, he has struck 
me, and he shall pay for it. The other 
can come later,” growled the Russian, 
savagely. 

“Gentlemen, this is no place to fight. 
Let us have explanations—” began 
Ugo, addressing Quentin more than Sav- 
age, but the latter interrupted: 

“Call off your dogs and we will talk 
it over,” he said. 

“Dickey!” cautioned his friend. 

“T do not understand you, Mr. Savage. 
My dogs? O, I see, Mr. Quentin; he is 
mad with anger,” said the prince, depre- 
catingly. 

“There can be no explanations,” snarled 
Kapolski. .““My card, monsieur,” and he 
threw the pasteboard in the young Ameri- 
can’s face. 

“Damn your impudence,” exploded 
Quentin, now ready to take the fight off 
the hands of the one on whom it had been 
forced through error. “You ought to 
be kicked downstairs for that.” 

“You will have that to recall, monsieur, 
but not until after I have disposed of your 
valiant friend,” exclaimed Kapolski. 

“We are not in the habit of waiting for 
a chance to dispose of such affairs,” said 
Quentin, coolly. “We fight when we 
have a cause and on the spot.” 

“Do you expect civilized men to carry 
arms into drawing-rooms?” sneered Ka- 
polski. Ugo’s face was lighting up with 
pleasure and satisfaction and Sallaconi 
was breathing easier. 

“T’m speaking of hands, not arms,” 
said Phil, glaring to the other. 

“T’ll fight him in a second,” cried 
Dickey. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen! Becalm! Let 
this affair be arranged by your seconds 
and in the regular manner,” expostu- 
lated Ugo. “This is very unusual, and 
I must beg of you to remember that you 
are in my rooms.” 

“That is the rub, Prince Ravorelli. It 
has happened in your rooms, and I want 
to say to you that if evil befalls my friend, 
I shall hold you to account for it,” said 
Quentin, turning on him suddenly. 
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“What do you mean, sir?” 

“You know what I mean. I can and 
am ready to fight my own battles.” 

“This outrageous brawl is none of my 
affair, Mr. Quentin, and I do not like your 
threat. You and I should do all in our 
power to prevent it from going farther. 
Your friend was too free with his words, 
I am told. If he did not like my enter- 
tainment, he should have left the room.” 

“Well, I didn’t like it, if you want to 
know,” said Dickey. “And I don’t care 
a continental who heard what I said.” 

“Does he still want to fight with his 
hands?” demanded Kapolski, now cool 
and ironical. There was an infuriating 
attempt on his part to speak as if he were 
addressing a small, pouting child. 

“ Anything—anything! The only point 
is, you'll have to fight to-night—tright now. 
I’ve two or three friends here who’ll see 
that I get fair play,” said Dickey, dis- 
cretion flying to the wind. 

“You shall fight, and here!” exclaimed 
the Russian. “But you shall fight like 
a gentleman for once in your life. I will 
not claw and scratch with you, like the 
women do, but with any weapon you 
name.” 

Dickey’s valor did not fade, but his 
discretion came to the surface with a 
suddenness that took his breath away. 
He turned to speak to Quentin and the 
millionaire. Phil’s face was deathly white, 
and there was a pleading look in his eyes. 
The millionaire was trembling like a leaf. 

“T guess I’ll take pistols,” said Dickey, 
slowly. “I can’t hit the side of a barn, 
but he can’t bluff me, damn him!” 

“Great Scott, Dickey! Don’t do it, 
don’t do it!” whispered Quentin. “This 
is my fight, you know it is, and I won’t 
let you—” 

“You can’t help it, old boy. He'll 
probably get me, but I may be lucky 
enough to have a bullet land in him. 
My only chance is to aim anywhere but 
at him, shut my eyes, and trust to luck.” 
Then turning to Kapolski he said, delib- 
erately:: “Pistols, and here, if the prince 
does not a. 

“Cannot this affair be ned—” 
began Ugo, desperately. nee 


“Not unless your friend forgets that I 
punched his head. It is now or never 
with me,” said Dickey. 

“T insist that it is my right to fight this 
man!” exclaimed Quentin, standing forth. 
“T first expressed the opinion which Mr. 
Savage merely echoed and to which 
Prince Kapolski took exception.” 

“But you did not strike me. In any 
event, you shall come next, Mr. Quentin; 
I shall take you on immediately after I 
have disposed of your cockadoodle friend,” 
said Kapolski, throwing aside his coat. 
“You have pistols here, Prince Ravo- 
reli?” 

“This is murder,” cried the millionaire, 
“and I shall take it before the United 
States government.” 

“Dickey! Dickey! ” cried Phil, help- 
lessly, as Savage began to remove his 
coat. 

“T have weapons, if you insist, gentle- 
men,” said Ugo. At his words intense ex- 
citement prevailed, for now there could 
be no doubt as to the result of the quarrel. 
Count Sallaconi hurried away for the 
pistols, smiling significantly as he passed 
his prince. His smile said that Kapolski 
would kill two men that night. 

“For God’s sake, Dickey, be careful, 
if you must fight. Take deliberate aim 
and don’t lose your nerve,” cried Quentin, 
grasping him by the arms. “You are as 
cold as ice.” 

“T haven’t fired a pistol more than a 
dozen times in my life,” said Dickey, 
smiling faintly. 

“Then shoot low,” said the millionaire. 

“Your second, monsieur?” said the 
Austrian duke, coming to Savage’s side. 

“Mr. Quentin will act, monsieur le duc. 
We may need a surgeon.” 

“Dr. Gassbeck is here.” 

It was hurriedly agreed that the men 
should stand at opposite ends of the room, 
nearly twenty feet apart, back to back. 
At the word given by Prince Ugo, they 
were to turn and fire. 

Sallaconi came in with the pistol-case, 
and the seconds examined the weapons 
carefully. A moment later the room was 
cleared except for the adversaries, the 
seconds, and Prince Ugo. 


—_—_— 


ee 
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There was the stillness of death 
the face of the 
smile, for was not he a noted shot? 
he ever missed an adversary in a 
Dickey was pale, but he did not trer 
as he took the pistol in his hand. 

“Good by, Phil,’ was all he said. 
Quentin turned his face away as he cl 
his hand, and he could only murn 

“Tf he hits you, I’ll kill him.” 

A moment later the word “ Fire”’ 
and the two men whirled into px 
Dickey’s arm went up like a fiasl 
other’s more cruelly deliberate. Tw 
reports followed in quick succession 
slim American’s nervous finger p1 
the trigger first. He had not taker 
He had located his man’s position | 
turning away, and the whole fore 
will was bent on driving the bullet « 


toward the spot he had in mir 
polski’s bullet struck the a 
Dickey’s head, his deadly aim 
by the quick, reckless shot fr 
other end of the room. 

He lunged forward. Dickey’s 
had blown away part of the big Ru 
chin and jaw, burying itself in th 


beyond. 
CHAPTER XV 


APPROACH OF THE CRIS! 


RINCE Ugo’s face was livi 
his black eyes bulged wit 
rified amazement. The wu 


pulous, daring, infallible 
ist, whom he had induced to try « 
sions with Quentin in a regula 
effective way, had been overthr 
the outset by a most peculiar | 
fate. He had assured the 
Quentin was no match for him 
weapons common to dueling, and | 
led him to believe that he was 
danger of injury, much less death. 
ski, reckless, a despiser of all 
American, eagerly consented to th 
and Ugo saw a way to rid himsel 
dangerous rival without the taint 
picion besmirching his cloak. Ugo} 
was a splendid shot and an expert 
the blade, and it was not cowardi 
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kept him from taking the affair in his 
own hands. It was wisdom, cunning 
wisdom, that urged him to stand aloof 
and to go up to his wedding day with 
no scandal at his back. 

Ugo’s first thought after the fall of 
Kapolski was to prevent his opponent from 
leaving the room alive, but common 
sense came to his relief a second later, and 
he saw the folly of taking a stand against 
the victor. He rushed to Kapolski’s side 
and helped to support the moaning man’s 
body. The surgeon was there an instant 
later, and Dickey, as white as a ghost, 
started mechanically toward the fallen foe. 
Quentin stood like a man of stone, stunned 
by relief and surprise. One glance at 
the bloody, lacerated face and the rolling 
eyes caused Savage to flee as if pursued 
by devils. 

Just before daylight Turk saw them 
take -Prince Kapolski from the hotel in 
an ambulance, and considering it his duty, 
promptly followed in a cab. The desti- 
nation of the ambulance was the side- 
street entrance to one of the big hospitals 
in the upper part of the town, and the 
men who accompanied the prince were 
strangers to the little observer. Prince 
Ugo was not of the party, nor were 
Laselli and Sallaconi. 

During the forenoon Prince Ugo and 
Count Sallaconi called at Quentin’s rooms. 
They found that gentleman and Mr. 
Savage dressed and ready for the street. 

“Good morning,” said Dickey, pleas- 
antly, for the two Americans had deter- 
mined to suppress, for diplomatic reasons, 
any show of hostility toward the Italians. 

“And how did you sleep?” asked Ugo, 
after he had expressed his sorrow over 
the little unpleasantry of the night before, 
deploring the tragic ending to the night 
of pleasure. 

“Like a top,” lied Stier, cheerfully. 

“JT was afraid the excitement might 
have caused you great uneasiness and— 
ah dread,” said the prince. The count was 
industriously engaged in piercing with 
his glittering eyes the tapestry in a far 
corner of the room. Mr. Savage possessed 
the manner of a man who shoots some one 
every morning before breakfast. 
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“Not in the least; did it, Quentin?” 

“He slept like a baby.” 

“By the way, before I forget it, Prince 
Ugo, how is the gentleman I shot last 
night—ah, what was his name?” asked 
Dickey, slapping his leg carelessly with 
his walking-stick. 

“Prince Kapolski is in the hospital, and 
I fear he cannot recover,” said the prince. 
“T came to tell you this that you may 
act accordingly and with all the haste 
possible.” 

“QO, I don’t know why I should run 
away. Everybody there will testify that 
the fight was forced upon me. You will 
swear to that, yourself, Prince Ugo, and 
so will the count. I had to fight, you 
know.” 

“Tt seems to me, Mr. Savage, that you 
were rather eager to fight. I cannot 
vouch for your safety if the prince dies,” 
said Ugo, coolly. 

“But he isn’t going to die. I did not 
shoot to kill, and the ball hit him just 
where I intended it should—on the chin. 
He'll be well in a couple of weeks. True, 
he may not feel like eating tough beef- 
steak with that jaw for some time, but 
I knew a fellow once who was able to eat 
very comfortably after six weeks. That 
was as good a shot as I ever made, Phil,” 
said Dickey, reflectively. 

“T think Buckner’s nose was a cleaner 
shot. It wasn’t nearly so disgusting,” 
said Phil. 

“Do you mean to say you are able to hit 
a man just where you please?’”’ demanded 
the count. 

“Provided he does not hit me first,” 
said Mr. Savage. “Gentlemen, let me 
order up a quiet little drink. I am afraid 
the unfortunate affair of last night has 
twisted your nerves a bit. It was rather 
ghastly, wasn’t it?” 

The two Americans were not jubilant 
as they strolled up the street. They had 
put on a very bold front, but they were 
saying to themselves that Kapolski’s 
death -would be a very disastrous 
calamity. 

“T’d feel like a butcher to the last day 
of my life,” he groaned. 

“The big brute got what he deserved 


Dickey, but that isn’t going to relieve us if 
he should die. Prince Ugo would use it as 
an excuse to drive you out of Europe, and 
of course I would not desert you. It was 
my affair, and you were unlucky enough to 
get into it. There is one thing that 
puzzles me. I directly insulted Ravorelli 
last night. Why does he not challenge 
me? He must be positive that I recog- 
nize him as Pavesi and can ruin him with 
a word. I am told he is a remarkable 
shot and swordsman, and I don’t believe 
he is a coward.” 

“Why should he risk his head or his 
heart if he can induce other men to fight 
for him?” 

“But it seems that he has traitors in 
his camp. I wonder who that waiter 
was?” 

After a long silence Dickey dolefully 
asked: “Say, do you believe the Saxon- 
dales turned me down on that shooting- 
box party?” 

“T can’t believe it. All is well between 
you and Lady Jane, of course?” 

“As well as it can ever be,” said the 
other, looking straight ahead, his jaws set. 

“Oho! Is it all off?” 

“Ts what all off?” belligerently. 

“QO, if you don’t know, I won’t insist 
on an answer.” 

“You were never more mistaken in 
your life. The chances are I'll never see 
her again.” 

“T saw a letter just now for you, in my 
box at the hotel. Looked like a young 
woman’s chirography, and it was from 
London—” 

“Why the devil didn’t you tell me it 
was there?” exploded Dickey. 

“Does Lady Jane make an R that looks 
like a streak of lightning with all sorts of 
angles?” 

“She makes a very fashionable—what 
do you mean by inspecting my mail? Are 
you establishing a censorship?” Dickey 
was guilty of an unheard-of act—for him. 
He was blushing. 

“My boy, I did not know it was your 
property until after I had carefully de- 
ciphered every letter in the name. I agree 
with you; she writes a very fashionable 
alphabet. _The envelope looked thick, to 
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say the least. It must contain a 
postscript.” 

“Or a collection of all the notes I 
written to her. I'll go back, if you 
mind, however. I’m curious to knov 
it’s from.” 

Dickey went back to read his volu 
letter, and Quentin seated himself 
bench in the park. A voice from b 
brought him sharply from a long re 


“Mr. Quentin, last night, possibly i1 


heat of excitement, you implied that ] 
in some way accountable for the co 
versy which led to the meeting betw 


Prince Kapolski and your friend. | 
that I misunderstood you.” 

Quentin was on his feet and 
Prince Ravorelli before the remar! 
fairly begun, and he was thinking 
greater rapidity than he had ever th 
before. 

“We say many things when we ar 
stress of excitement,” said Phil, s; 
for time and his wits. Count Sallacor 


standing deferentially beside the p1 


Both gentlemen had their hats in 
hands, and the air was pregnant witl 
formality. “Can you recall my 
Prince Ravorelli?” 

“You said that you would hold | 
account if your friend—” began the « 
but Quentin turned upon him coolly 


“My quarrel, if there is one, is wit! 


prince, Count Sallaconi. Will you | 
allow him to jog his own memory?” 

“T do not like your tone, Mr. Qui 
said the count, his eyes flashing a 
Phil’s blood was up. He saw it was 
to temporize, and there was no nec 
for disguising his true feelings. Th« 
come to the point where all that ha 


smothered and dormant was to be pri 
into activity; the mask was to be thi 


down with the gauntlet 

“So much the better; you are 
doubt as to what I meant. Now, | 
Ravorelli, may I ask you to speak pla 

“Your remark of last night was or 
I believe I would be justified in rese1 
said the prince, flicking the ash fr 
cigarette, but not taking his burnit 
from Quentin’s face. There was 
tinge of cowardice in his eyes. 
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“Tt is your privilege, sir, and I meant pre- 
cisely what I said.” 

“Then I have to demand of you an 
apology and a satisfactory explanation.” 

“T presume it would be travesty on 
politeness if I were to ask you to be seated, 
so we may stand up to each other and talk 
it over. In the first place, I have no 
apology to make. In the second place, 
I cannot give an explanation that would 
be satisfactory to you. Last night I said 
I would hold you to account if Mr. Savage 
was hurt. He was not hurt, so I will not 
carry out my threat, if you choose to call 
it such.” 

“You enlarge the insult, Mr. Quentin,” 
said Ugo, with a deadly tone in his voice. 

“You may as well know, Prince Ravo- 
relli, that I have long been acquainted with 
the fact that you bear me no good will. 
Frankly, you regard me as a man dangerous 
to your most cherished aspirations, and 
you know that I heard Giovanni Pavesi 
sing in days gone by. You have not been 
manly enough to meet me fairly, up to this 
instant. I am perfectly well aware that 
Prince Kapolski was your guest last night 
for no other purpose than to bring about 
an affray in which I was to have been 
the victim of his prowess and your clever- 
ness.” 

For a moment the two men glared at 
each other, immovable, unwaveringly. 
Prince Ugo’s composure did not suffer the 
faintest relaxation under the direct charge 
of the American. 

“My only reply to that assertion is, that 
you lie,” he said, slowly. 

“This is a public place, Prince Ugo. I 
will not knock you down here.” 

“Tt is not necessary for me to give you 
my card. Count Sallaconi will arrange the 
details with any friend you, may name. 
You shall give me satisfaction for the 
aspersion you have cast upon my honor.” 
He was turning away when Quentin stepped 
quickly in front of him. 

“Tf you mean that you expect me to 
fight a duel with you, I must say you are 
to suffer disappointment. I do not believe 
in dueling, and I believe in killing a man 
only when there is no other alternative. 
To deliberately set about to shoot another 
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man down is not our method of settling 
an issue. We either murder in cold blood 
or we fight it out like men, not like stage 
heroes.” 

“T will add then, sir, that you are a 
coward.” 

“T have been brave enough to refrain 
from hiring men to do my fighting. We 
will fight, Prince Ravorelli, but we will 
not fight with weapons made by man. 
You call me a coward and I call you a 
scoundrel. We have hands and arms and 
with them we shall fight.” 

“Count Sallaconi is my second, I do not 
care to hear another word—” 

“Tf Count Sallaconi comes to me with any 
ridiculous challenge from you, I’ll knock 
him down and kick him across the street. 
My friend shot the face off of your poor 
tool last night. I do not care to repeat 
the tragedy. I shall not strike you here 
and now, because the act might mean my 
arrest and detention on no one knows what 
sort of a trumped-up charge. You need 
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not bother me with any silly twaddle about 
swords and pistols. I shall pay no attention 
to it. Ordinarily Americans do not delay 
actual combat. We usually fight it out 
on the spot and the best man wins. I will, 
however, give you the chance to deliberate 
over my proposition to settle our differences 
with our hands.” 

Ravorelli calmly heard him to the end. 
Then he turned and strode away, smiling 
derisively. 

“You are the only American coward I 
have ever seen. I trust you appreciate the 
distinction,” he said, his white teeth 
showing in malicious ridicule. “Your 
friend, the hero of last night, should be 
proud of you.” 

Quentin watched them until they were 
lost in the crowd near the Palace, his brain 
full of many emotions. As he walked into 
the hotel his only thought was of Dorothy 
and the effect the quarrel would have on 
their friendship. 

(To be continued.) 
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DOMESTIC SEIRVICE, 


“In spite of the ussurance of Mr. H. G. Wells 
in his much talked-of book, “ Anticipations, ” 
that the middle-class household of the future 
will employ no servant, in spite of Miss Jane 
Addams’s recently published opinion that the 
normal adult who demands personal service 
from another human being does not} properly 
belong to this generation, but is a kind of relic 
of the Middle Ages, whose feudal spirit ill ac- 
cords with the twentieth-century altruism, 
there remains to the housekeeper at least time 
and opportunity to protest against the new 
order of things and to note some influences 
which may tend in the other direction. The 
efforts of certain clubs for women have been 
helpful in this matter. Among them may be 
noted the establishment of yearly exhibits of 
good cooking, with the awarding of prizes for 





the best results ‘and of prizes for length of service 
in households, this last being an idea which 
might be more generally adopted in the private 
financial arrangements between mistress and 
maid. 

It is also probable that whatever may be 
said against it educationally as being outside 
the function of the state and over-crowding the 
curriculum, the teaching of cooking and house- 
work in the public schools tends to give these 
occupations the dignity of a profession rather 
than to leave them as the last resource of the 
unsuccessful — for yy in other 
occupations. tever be the allurements of 
factory-life as observed by Miss Addams (and I 
am assured by private inquiry, that these con- 
sist largely in the satisfaction of being always 
“dressed up”), there are many individual in- 
stances known to the writer where women of 
sense and judgment have left factory-life to 
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‘enter domestic service, giving as their reasons 
for so doing objections to the strain and fatigue 
of factory-life, a dislike for the publicity o 


and a genuine preference for the shelter and 
comparative quiet of household service 


The women who do this are ‘invariably a 
superior type, who reach their decision in sobe 
judgment, are ambitious to do their work 
Ca tad command good wages. In on¢ e 
loving and loyal service has been rende1 
one family for over twelve years, nor w in 
increase of wages be accepted by this pa 
ular woman, who considers that she is already 
justly paid and who always influences th« er 

ousehold servants in the direction of stea 
and faithfulness These qualities of | 
and disinterestedness are found, I belie 
frequently in employing domestic labor 
other branches. Men in their business 
to expect many disappointing employes 
do they always adequately encourage 
who are honest, sober, and industriou It 
is praise and sympathy which bring out the 
best qualities of human nature, and ry 
effort should be made by women to rais¢ 
mestic service to the dignity of a prof n, 
rather than to decry the opportunities .for ad- 
vancement which it offers. 


The influence of personal example is not 
to be underrated in this respect. So long as 
our daughters are brought up to feel tl all 
kinds of domestic occupations are quit e- 


yond their province, that they must always re- 
ceive but never bestow pe rsonal servic is 
inevitable that their attitude towards ly 


life should affect those about them. Without 
in the Jeast undervaluing the influence of brain 
workers among women, it is undeniabl hat 
the tendency to use their trained mentality 


in occupations never before open to ,, 
has been provocative of a certain unrest among 
women of all classes. 

Nor has this woman’s era, as the end « 
century has been so often called, been w 
sOme dregs of bitterness and disappoint: 
for women themselves. As a clever writ 
the Fortnightly Review neatly put it, “There 
is a limit to the capacity of the sturdiest fer 
nine philanthropist for getting in and Oo 
public conveyances.” Much has beer 
and done about the necessity for 
women of humble origin for agricultural 
suits, and now a cry for domesticity i 
up from the “disillusioned daughte1 
the better classes, disillusioned of tl ea 
that professional life in the form of a eer 
guarantees rest to the weary or peact he 
soul. 

And the proposed remedy for feminine un- 
rest is nothing less than a return to tl ng 
seam, the clear starching, the skillful « ing 
even the rug-making, in which 
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mothers are supposed to have found repose, 
though they surely found no time to record 
their sentiments and assure us of the soothing 
character of these employments. The present 
generation is accused of doing nothing to de- 
velop self-dependence in its daughters, of 
sending them to the kindergarten for fear they 
shall learn to play alone, of so ordering and oc- 
cupying every moment of their lives from the 
cradle to the exit from college that they feel 
at last they have all knowledge for their prov- 
ince and rush into journalism, art, music, and 
settlement work, not to mention globe-trottin 
and professional golf, often to the neglect o 
the duties nearer at hand which might develop 
nobler qualities of restraint, patience, and 
faithfulness. ° 

Such a change in the training of girls would 
doubtless mean considerable tearing down of 
the idols of elegance and propriety now fairly 
well established in the feminine mind. “ But 
why,” asks the Englishwoman already quoted 
“should the professional man, with several 
grown-up daughters, be obliged, also, to house 
and provide for four or five female servants? 
Why, indeed, but for the false notion that his 
daughters’ position and mental capacity 
raise them above domestic duties? But let 
these girls once realize how much happier and 
prettier they would be if they spent their morn- 
ings making beds and cleaning silver, and the 
slovenly house and parlor-maids would find 
their occupation gone.” 

Thus health, beauty, individuality, and 
peace of mind are supposed to await the claim- 
ing of her who will ame nel the false gods of 
philanthropy, type-writing, medicine, and 
factory-work, and return to those of her fore- 
mothers. Young men will marry, no longer 
appalled by the long list of things which no 
self-respecting girl can do without; the lean 
tramp will no longer roam the countryside, 
but will find plenty to do in the occupations 
from which woman no longer cruelly crowds 
him out, and the millennium is at hand. 

Jesting aside, the gain in the solution of the 
household service problem would doubtless be 
very great. It would tend to reduce the de- 
mand for service to a point where the supply 
would be more likely to meet it; it would felp 
women to appreciate the conditions of domes- 
tic service and more wisely order their house- 
holds for the reasonable comfort of such ser- 
vants as they might find it necessary to employ; 
it would make them sufficiently independent of 
all service to be able to reject that which is 
defective, and finally, if perhaps more indirectly, 
benefit the whole situation by changing the 
ideal of daily life in the direction of simplicity 
and giving to homely duties the dignity and 
beauty which always result from their intelli- 
gent performance. 


x 














SHEAR NONSENSE 


OLD AND NEW 





THE HIGHER PANTHEISM 
IN A NUTSHELL 


One, who is not, we see; but one, whom we see 


not, 18; 
Surely, = is not that; but that is assuredly 
this. 


What, and wherefore, and whence: for under is 
over and under; 

If thunder could be without lightning, lightning 
could be without thunder. 


Doubt is faith in the main; but faith, on the 
whole, is doubt; 

We cannot believe by proof; but could we be- 
lieve without? 


Why, and whither, and how? for barley and rye 
are not clover; 

Neither are straight lines curves; yet over is un- 
der and over. 


One and two are not one; but one and nothing is 


two; 
Truth can hardly be false, if falsehood cannot be 
true. 


Parallels all things are; yet many of these are 
askew; 
You are certainly I; but certainly I am not you. 


One, whom we see not, is; and one, who is not, 


we see; 
Fiddle, we know, is diddle; and diddle, we take 
it, is dee. 


—Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


John Kendrick Bangs recently had a talk 
with Major Pond concerning a lecture on 
“The Evolution of the Humorist,” which Mr. 
Bangs intended giving. 

“What's the scope of the lecture?” asked the 


Major. 
“Well,” said Mr. Bangs, “it ins with 
— and Eve and comes down tot e present 
ay.’ 
Adam and Eve?” repeated the Major, 
facetiously. “Why, dear me, can’t 
you give them humor that antedates Eden?” 
Mr. Bangs looked thoughtful. 
“I might work in some of your jokes, Ma- 
jor,” he suggested, hopefully—New York Sun. 


MARK TWAIN’S SKULL 


Moved to noble emulation by D’Anun- 
zio’s example, Mark ain announces that 
he is going to give his skull to Cornell Uni- 
versity, where it may be studied for the en- 
lightenment of future generations. The goods 
are not to be delivered at once. 

“I’m getting pretty old,” says Mr. Clem- 
ens, “and I probably sha’n’t need the skull 
myself after next Christmas. If I should, I’m 
willing to pay rent.” 

That’s fair. 


SPECIMEN PAGES FROM 
THE NEW BLUE RIB- 
BON COOK-BOOK 


Scallo Oysters.—Select firm, plump oys- 
ters ot gdm them evenly and ag with 
a pair of sharp scissors. Now, with a needle 
threaded with pink silk if for a pink tea, or blue 
if you wish Blue Points, work a button-hole 
stitch round the scallops. When finished, 
press carefully on the wrong side with a hot iron. 

Shirred Eggs.—Carefully remove the shell from 
a fresh egg and hold the white and yolk firmly 
in the left hand. Now, with a fine needle and 
thread, gather the material in straight rows 
about half an inch — Draw up to the re- 
uired fulness and fasten neatly the ends of 
t > 

Flannel Cakes.—These are delicious for break- 
fast and are simply made by cutting out cir- 
cular pieces of Canton flannel. Eat with spun 


sugar. 

aoe Pudding.—Take about four Sty say 
four and a half, of fresh snow. ash it in 
several waters, and put it to soak in hot water 
overnight. In the morning knead it up and 
set by the fire to rise. Add-some melted giue 
5 > 

nge e.—Procure a large, fine spo 
eon | a reliable druggist and soak until soft. 
Beat it to a froth with half its weight in butter. 
Add some cream. If the cream is bad, whip it. 
Add the juice and grated rind of two eggs and 
bake constantly. 

sam Cake.—First catch your ono. 

Jelly Cake.—Purchase a jellyfish and 
sweeten to taste. Spread between layers of 
ne cake made from the best Carrara mar- 
ble. 

Cherry-stone Pudding.—(This is esteemed a 
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at delicacy by those who hold that the 
ave a finer flavor than the fruit.) Make 
batter and add two quarts of unstoned « 


THE HOl 


a 


her 
and a few extra stones to give flavor. Eat 


a 


wine sauce. 
*tis, ’tis true. 

Chicken Patty. 
is no chicken. 


’Tis true, ’tis pitty; and 


This dish is a lost art a 


Soft Gingerbread.—Mix up some lard 
Place it in a pan and 
This is the only v 


flour and molasses. 
to the table unbaked. 
secure a really soft gingerbread. 

Egg-Plant.—(See incubator.) 


Sand Tarts.—Fine white sand is the b: 
these. Take two cupfuls, say two and a 
and add flour enough to make a stiff | 
Sweeten to taste and stick a Jordan almon 


piece of bath brick on top of each one. _ 
—Carolyn Vi 


A LENTEN CALL 


*Twas the second of March in the present 
And the morning after a revel, 


When the World and the Flesh made a party 


Accompanied by the Devil. 


Their coats were creaseless, their “ pa 
shone, 
And the Devil smiled most sweetly, 
To think that a carefully built-up shoe, 


Hid his cloven hoof completely. 


They rang the bell at Society’s door, 
Sent their names in and stood waiting, 

The usual warm reception there 
Serenely anticipating. 


But the white-capped maid returned and 
In a voice demurely level, 

That her mistress was not at home that « 
To the World, the Flesh, or the Devil 


The World and the Flesh grew pale, as well 


They might do, with propriety— 
For they’d be in a parlous state without 
The countenance of Society. 


And even the Devil looked half-perplexed 


Till he cried, “ Ah! I see the reason! 
It is one of Society’s yearly fads, 
And this is the Lenten season.” 


Then they all three laughed, both loud and 


For it certainly did relieve them 
To think that after some forty days 
Society would receive them. 


And that the unwonted quiet would give 
New zest to each after-revel, 

When Society opened her doors again 
To the World, the Flesh, and the Devil. 


—Hilda Johnson 


“i E 


BEAUTIFUL 
IN NEW YORK 


A new luncheon club for folk connected with 
the writing and publishing of books is about to 
make its debut. “The Ark” is to be its name, 
and each of the members is to accept the nick- 
name of the animal he most resembles. 

If the scheme succeeds it will be a monument 
to man’s lack of vanity. A woman’s club, or- 
ganized on the same basis, would never live 
through its first meeting, but what a chance for 
paying off grudges by mild and pertinent sug- 
gestions. 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 
Speak gently to the herring and kindly to the 


calf, 

Be blithesome with the bunny, at barnacles don’t 
laugh! 

Give nuts unto the monkey, and buns unto the 
bear, 

Ne’er hint at currant jelly if you chance to see a 


hare! 

O, little girls, pray hide your combs when tor- 
toises draw nigh, 

And never in the hearing of a pigeon whisper 


pie! 

But give the stranded jellyfish a shove into the 
sea— 

Be always kind to animals wherever you may 
be! 


O, make not game of sparrows, nor faces at the 


ram, 

And ne’er allude to mint sauce when calling on a 
lamb, 

Don’t beard the thoughtful oyster, don’t dare 
the cod to crimp, 

Don’t cheat the pike, or ever try to pot the 
playful shrimp. 

Tread lightly on the turning worm, don’t bruise 
the butterfly, 

Don’t ridicule the wry-neck, nor sneer at ‘sal- 
mon-fry ; 

O, ne’er delight to make dogs fight, nor ban- 
tams disagree— 

3e always kind to animals wherever you may 
be! 


Be lenient with lobsters, and ever kind to crabs, 
And be not disrespectful to cuttle-fish or dabs; 
Chase not the cochin-china, chaff not the ox 


obese, ° 
And babble not of feather-beds in company with 


eese. 

Be tender with the tadpole, and let the limpet 
thrive, 

Be merciful to mussels, don’t skin your eels 
alive; 


When talking to a turtle don’t mention calipee— 
Be always kind to animals wherever you may 


be. 
, —F. Ashby Sterry: 
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